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PERE LAGRANGE 


Not only the Dominican Order, but the Church at 
large and the whole world of scholarship has suffered 
a notable loss in the death of the Very Reverend 
Father Marie-Joseph Lagrange, O.P., on March 
roth. Notwithstanding his advanced age (he was 
in his eighty-fourth year), he retained to the last in 
all their vigour both the splendid clarity of his 
scientific intelligence and the marvellous simplicity 
of his childlike faith and piety. We shall hope to be 
able to print, in our next issue, a worthy tribute to 
this great Dominican, showing something of his 
pre-eminence in the sphere of biblical studies as well 
as of the personal qualities which made him so much 
beloved by his disciples. For the present we are 
able to do no more than express our profound 
sympathy with his Brethren of the French Province 
in their personal loss, consoled no little by the perfect 
ending of a life full of years spent generously in 
unremitting labour for (the words are his own) ‘‘the 
reign of Christ, the honour of the Church, and the 
welfare of souls.’’ 


MAY HE REST IN PEACE 
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CHRISTIAN TRADITION IN THE ENGLISH 
LABOUR MOVEMENT 


WHETHER we date the beginning of the English Labour 
Movement from the years when the famous ‘‘Junta’’ of 
trade union secretaries consolidated the societies of skilled 
workmen in the mid-Victorian period, trace its origins to 
fiercely democratic Chartism, or earlier still to Robert 
Owen’s ‘‘socialism’’ and the national trades-union of a 
‘‘New Moral World,’’ the Labour Movement as we know 
it to-day in Great Britain is really but little more than fifty 
years old—its course steadily, at first almost imperceptibly, 
directed to a co-operative commonwealth. 

Two notes in the character of this movement have always 
puzzled and often shocked the leaders of continental trade 
unionism. Our British trade unions never require pro- 
fession of political faith from their members; neither do 
they encourage hostility to the Christian religion. They 
seek neither to overturn the state nor intrude the dogma of 
atheism. This indifference to the ‘‘materialist conception of 
history’’, and all the rest of it as revealed to Karl Marx, 
perplexed and distressed the German labour leaders in the 
years before the War. The Marxian ‘‘class-conscious 
proletariate’’ should quite definitely affirm its aloofness from 
Christianity the Germans maintained. French leaders of 
labour, Catholic and secularist alike, shrugged their 
shoulders at les Anglais, with their Catholics and Protes- 
tants, agnostics and freethinkers, all mixed up in the same 
trade unions. 

At that time the labour unions of Spain and Italy were 
very largely anarchist in their philosophy. Following the 
doctrine of the Russian Bakunin (the Jabberwock whom 
Marx alleged he had slain) hating the State, distrusting every 
form of central government, as heartily contemptuous of 
‘‘politicians’’ as our own distributists, they never understood 
the complete lack of revolutionary fervour in British trade- 
unionist officials. To this day the anarchist-syndicalist 
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CHRISTIAN TRADITION IN THE ENGLISH LABOUR MOVEMENT 


unions of Spain—Barcelona their stronghold—cannot abide 
the notion of constitutional government or a Communist 
régime of social democracy. (The writings of Bakunin and 
Kropotkine with the ‘‘News from Nowhere’’ of William 
Morris are still in Barcelona text books of social revolution.) 

With every desire in the world to forward the inter- 
national labour movement, live in good will with his con- 
tinental fellow workers, subscribing to the Marxian formula 
“workers of the world unite’’—without very clearly seeing 
how it is to be done—the average British trade-unionist 
of the Labour Party simply cannot see himself (or herself) 
as a Class-conscious proletarian; at least not all the time. 
In the bitterness of a prolonged strike or lock-out, in the 
face of successful resistance by mine owners in, Parliament 
to proposals favourable to the miner but calculated to reduce 
dividends, the evidence of class-struggle, capital v. labour, 
seems all too apparent. At other times, what with falling 
in love, getting married, domestic interests, football cup ties, 
and football ‘‘pools,’’ cricket—in especial cricket at the 
Oval, at Bramall Lane, Trent Bridge and Old Trafford— 
to say nothing of ‘‘naps’’ and ‘‘doubles’’ when the odds are 
too good to be resisted, how can a British trade-unionist, 
with so many distractions, remember to be a ‘‘class- 
conscious proletarian’’? As for being an anarchist or 
syndicalist it would entail a vast deal more responsibility 
on the workman if there were no government to protect 
trade union funds; besides it’s worth while for the capitalist 
to be in Parliament, therefore it’s worth while for the trade 
unionist—so the argument goes. 

Deeper still, though perhaps not more frequently ex- 
pressed, is the Christian tradition in the Labour Movement; 
the tradition that makes the soil quite unfertile for Marxism; 
irresponsive alike to atheism or anarchism. 

For one thing the British trade unions preceded the 
social movement; their elected officers with the rank and 
file were trade-unionists first, socialists second. Whereas 
in Germany the trade unions were created by social demo- 
crats and in constitution avowedly Marxist. It was too 
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much to expect an English workman to tackle the compli- 
cated analysis of capital and theory of value expounded by 
Marx. Das Kapital is very hard reading even in an English 
translation, and the higher critics have never decided how 
much is Marx and how much Engels. British trade-unionists 
in the mass were as much repelled from the notion of hard 
study of economics as they were from the anarchist plan for 
general strikes, with an uprising of the working class and 
seizure of power in the midst of revolutionary disorder. 

From the very beginning a Christian tradition existed in 
the English labour movement. Local lay preachers of the 
Methodist body were conspicuously active in trade union 
organisation in the northern counties. They brought the 
experience of management gained in the chapel (the term 
‘‘free church’’ was not in common use fifty years ago) to the 
trade union lodge. They were articulate, effective speakers, 
these lay preachers, and their language on the platform was 
enriched by their knowledge of the Bible. Men brought up 
on the Authorised Version had no time for the economics of 
Karl Marx. Christ, they would declare—I have heard them 
—was the first trade-unionist. Christianity was inseparably 
bound up with all social movements for the betterment of 
one’s neighbour. Free church ministers and laymen became 
as strong a force in the Labour Party as the ‘‘nonconformist 
conscience’ had been in the days of Gladstonian Liberalism. 
The late Arthur Henderson—‘‘Uncle Arthur’’ of the labour 
movement, by trade an iron founder—was an earnest 
Wesleyan. 

When the trade union movement was enlarged in the 
’eighties and early ‘nineties by the inclusion of dockers 
and general labourers, hitherto neglected by skilled work- 
men, and enlarged mentally by the new teaching of 
socialism, with its appeal to the young, an Anglican 
influence strengthened the Christian tradition. A small but 
particularly active group of Anglican clergy joined together 
in their Guild of St. Matthew, and led by the Rev. Stewart 
Duckworth Headlam—an old Etonian and Trinity College, 
Cambridge man, entirely fearless and indifferent to censure 
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—contended in season and out of season for the rights of 
labour and would not be silenced. Headlam, a disciple of 
Frederick Denison Maurice, who with Charles Kingsley had 
raised the banner of ‘‘Christian Socialism’’ within the 
Established Church in Chartist times, was content before 
he died to see an Anglican Christian Social Union supersede 
his militant Guild of St. Matthew. Bishops, notably Charles 
Gore and B. F. Westcott of Durham, with deans of cathe- 
drals, canons and other dignitaries belonged to the Christian 
Social Union and played their part as Christian ministers in 
the defence of labour programmes anc trade union demands 
for shorter hours and a living wage. Bishop Westcott, by 
insisting that all who believed in co-operation rather than 
in competition in industry might rightly call themselves 
socialists, helped to clear away an immense amount of 
prejudice against the word ‘‘socialism’’; so that Sir William 
Harcourt could blandly declare: ‘‘We’re all socialists now.”’ 
The Christian Social Union in due course went the way of 
the Anglican Guild of St. Matthew, but the influence it 
exerted remained. The social conscience, recognisable 
to-day in men and women of good will in all political parties 
and beyond, was quickened by the Anglican Christian 
Socialists. 

Quickened also by the Irish Catholic element in the labour 
movement of the ‘nineties, and by the public action of 
Cardinal Manning at the time of the great London dock 
strike of 1889. Manning had stood up for the rights of 
labour before he became Cardinal Archbishop of West- 
minster. He had justified the need of trade unions for the 
labourer when there were few in high places to accept the 
doctrine of a living wage. The old Catholic families of 
England were by instinct and hard training conservative, 
averse from this new Labour Movement that seemed to 
threaten the existing order. Manning was openly suspect 
as a ‘‘socialist’’—and that of course he never was. In his 
frank support of the London dockers, out on strike for six- 
pence an hour wage, in his successful arbitration that 
brought the strike to an end the great Cardinal stood almost 
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alone. For the most part neither Catholic clergy nor wher 
prominent Catholic laymen in England sympathised with conv: 
what seemed at the time a startling departure from comr 
ecclesiastical usage. Pope Leo XIII’s historic encyclical, Ww. 
Rerum Novarum, confirming the social doctrine of Manning, the I 
was coldly received. To this day many parishes can be John 
named where the papal messages on social justice are never Angl 
mentioned; are in fact entirely unregarded. caus 

To the Irish Catholic dockers Cardinal Manning appeared B.N. 
as the champion of their cause; the protector of the poor. archi 
On that day of January, 1892, when the Cardinal went cont 
‘‘home to Paradise by way of Kensal Green,’’ the London tary 
dockers brought their banners to the solemn requiem at the s 
Brompton Oratory and the working people of London lined emel 
the streets. (There must be few of us now alive who were a fev 
at that last reception held by the dead Cardinal. We, who trad: 
only knew that a Prince of the Church and the friend of the Ti 
unfriended had gone from among us.) ham 

Dockers and general labourers found Irish Catholics to athe 
lead them. At Liverpool, Jim Sexton—in ripe old age is as 
knighted, Sir James Sexton—gave all the best years of his conf 
brave adventurous life to the service of the dock labourers. mig} 
In London Tom McCarthy, a stevedore, was worn out at cleri 
thirty-three by the wear and tear of the life of a national T 
organiser in Ben Tillett’s dockers’ union. A very ‘‘under- Oxf 
paid agitator,’’ Pete Curran, a Glasgow blacksmith, became resp 
the chief organiser of Will Thorne’s gasworkers’ and general Catl 
labourers’ union—which had an Anglican parson for its Citi: 
first trustee—and died at fifty. These three men were more our 
than organisers of unskilled labour, they were untiring in Guil 
the campaign for social justice, inspiring the new Labour for 
Movement with faith in a better order of society. Sexton, in \ 
too, was one of the writers in that amazing paper the faul 
“Clarion.”’ A paper that had on its staff one Edward affe 
Fay, an old Ushaw (or was it Stonyhurst?) boy, and per- Che 
suaded more people to look favourably on ‘‘Socialism’’ in whe 
the early ‘nineties of the last century than any other 





periodical. Das Kapital was a positive stumbling block 
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where the ‘‘Clarion’’ was a source of innocent merriment, 
convicting capitalism of sin and extolling the co-operative 
commonwealth. 

When the Independent Labour Party (better known as 
the I.L.P.) came into being in 1893, its first treasurer was 
John Lister, the squire of Shibden Hall, a convert from 
Anglo-Catholicism and the ready disciple of Manning in the 
cause of labour. John Lister was an old Wykehamist and 
B.N.C. Oxford man. His tastes were antiquarian and 
archaeological. Yet he joined the Fabian Society, twice 
contested (unsuccessfully) Halifax as an I.L.P. parliamen- 
tary candidate, and only retired from public life to return to 
the studies he loved when the Labour Movement had fully 
emerged and no longer needed his services. These are but 
a few of the Catholics who helped to maintain the Christian 
tradition in the English Labour Movement. 

The Communist Party in Great Britain is tremendously 
hampered and shackled by its doctrinaire profession of 
atheism and Marxism. A positive declaration of unbelief 
is as disagreeable to the average Englishman as a definite 
confession of faith. Yet politically the Labour Movement 
might be drawn by an aggressive minority into anti- 
clericalism and anti-Catholicism. 

The Catholic Social Guild, with its Workers’ College at 
Oxford and its study circles in various towns; the group 
responsible for the monthly Catholic Worker; the 
Catholic women with their St. Joan’s Society and Catholic 
Citizen—all these bear witness to the Christian tradition in 
our politics. But the membership of the Catholic Social 
Guild is deplorably small and in how many parishes the cry 
for social justice falls on deaf ears! Not in the stars, not 
in wickedness of ‘‘communists,’’ but in ourselves is the 
fault. On ourselves lies the responsibility for the dis- 
affection from the Faith and the estrangement from the 
Church that are overtaking multitudes—in England as else- 
where. The pity of it. 

JOSEPH CLAYTON. 
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FAITH IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


IN considering first the Second Part of the Report on 
Doctrine in the Church of England, we have deliberately 
postponed consideration of those sections which have 
aroused most discussion and which would seem to indicate 
trends and tendencies very different from those in the section 
on The Church and Sacraments. Before trying to form an 
estimate of the significance of the whole from the standpoint 
of those concerned with the fidelity of the Christian witness 
and with the prospects of Christian unity, we may, without 
attempting a full analysis, draw attention to some salient 
points raised in these other sections. 
* * * 

The first of the three main divisions of the Report covers 
The Doctrines of God and of Redemption. Herein the 
doctrine of the Triune God is confined within a page and a 
half, not of dogmatic or theological exposition, but of pure 
history of dogma. The question What do we mean by the 
word ‘‘God’’? is answered exclusively in terms of purely 
natural theology without reference to Revelation; but it is 
found subsequently that the ‘‘Biblical conception fof the 
‘Living God’ ] is greatly to be preferred,’’ for purely prag- 
matic reasons, to “‘the leading conceptions entertained by 
Greek philosophers and Indian sages.’’ 

Though the Report fully recognises that the New Testa- 
ment clearly teaches that ‘‘the Son of Man came upon earth 
as the Conqueror of demons and as the Deliverer of all them 
that were ‘under the tyranny of the devil’; and that there 
are angels . . ’’, nevertheless ‘‘the Commission desires to 
record its conviction that it is legitimate for a Christian 
either to suspend judgment on the point, or alternatively to 
interpret the language, whether of Scripture or of the 
Church’s liturgy, in a purely symbolical sense.’’ The 
significance of this toleration will be realised when it is 
remembered that, even on the assumption of the most rigor- 





1 See BLackFrRiARS, March 1938. (Corrigendum: The word clergymen 
on p. 163, line 28, should read churchmen.) 
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ous results of Synoptic criticism by the application of 
Formgeschichte, the coming of the transcendent Kingdom 
of God with His hosts of angels, and the conquest of Satan 
and his evil spirits, is the very core of the Gospel preached 
by our Lord.” 

The Chairman’s Introduction forewarns us that ‘‘the 
occasions of controversy within the Church of England. . . 
are not the same as those which cause most concern to 
Continental theologians.’’ We are not therefore ‘‘startled 
to find so little said about the Fall; about Freedom, Election 
and Predestination; about Justification by Faith... ”’ 
nor are we ‘‘filled with astonishment at the brevity of the 
treatment of Divine Grace.’’ But the vagueness of the little 
that is said on these fundamental matters can hardly be less 
than disappointing. » 

Grace is disposed of in a page and a quarter. The Com- 
mission’s views regarding the supernaturality of Grace may 
be indicated by the fact that the word Supernatural is set 
in inverted commas, and that the very conception of the 
Supernatural is considered to be important for no more 
definite reason than ‘‘as witnessing to the distinctiveness of 
the Christian ideal and to the necessity of obtaining grace 
through Christ for the attainment of this ideal.’’ When it is 
seen that by grace is understood something which ‘‘is always 
prior to every good inclination of the human soul, both to 
that ‘natural’ goodness which persists despite the corruption 
of human nature through sin, and to that ‘supernatural’ 
goodness or sanctification which results from the work of the 





2cf. Rudolf Otto, The Kingdom of God and the Son of Man (Lutter- 
worth Press, 15s.). In saying this we do not intend to imply endorse- 
ment of the assumptions, methods and findings of Formgeschichte, but 
simply to indicate that, even if the most advanced conclusions of criti- 
cism be assumed, the Commission permits complete open-mindedness 
regarding the most indisputably authentic utterances and works of 
Christ. Dr. Otto’s observations on pp. 375-6 of this work seem relevant: 
“for the theologian the charisma, together with the pneuma, as an 
anticipation of the eschatological order is an essential element of a 
community which is intended to be a church of the Nazarene. That 
this church has lost its charisma, that men look back to it as a thing of 
past times, that men make it and the inbreaking kingdom belonging 
to it trivial by allegories, does not show that this church is now on a 
higher level, but is a sign of its decay.”’ 
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Holy Spirit in and through the Church,’’ the degree of 
departure from traditional teaching—both Catholic and 
Protestant—becomes evident. It is good to find, in the 
Chairman’s Introduction, so formal a repudiation of the 
English tendency towards Pelagianism (‘‘of all heresies 
spiritually the most pernicious’’); but this telescoping of 
grace into nature, in some respects reminiscent of some 
theories of Baius, will be found scarcely less spiritually 
pernicious if judged in the light of Catholic tradition, both 
Eastern and Western, or by the standards of Protestant 
orthodoxy. 

In its treatment of Sin, the Commission has thought fit to 
go considerably beyond its terms of reference. In admitting 
and elaborating the very necessary distinction between 
material and formal sin it is confessedly intent, not to 
expond what commonly is taught in the Church of England, 
but what is not but should be.’ Here the plain Catholic 
catechism teaching on the subject is simply expounded. 
But when it comes to expounding, a few pages further on, 
the distinction between mortal and venial sin, the relevance 
of the former distinction seems to have been overlooked. 
For it is now declared that ‘‘The traditional distinction of 
certain particular offences as in their own nature mortal 
from certain others as in their own nature venial cannot 
be upheld.’’ (p. 65.) No reasons are given for this except 
those arising from the subjective circumstances of a sinful 
act in the concrete; i.e., precisely presupposing a confusion 
of material and formal sin. 

The section dealing with Original Sin is perhaps the most 
unsatisfactory in the whole book. It appears to take no 
account of the data of Revelation on the subject. We need 
be in no ironical mood to perceive the pathos in the solemn 
pronouncement that ‘‘We are agreed in asserting that man, 





3 ‘‘Here we have gone into greater detail, because it seemed to us that 
there is great confusion of thought on the subject, especially as regards 
the distinction marked technically by the terms Formal Sin and Material 
Sin, and because greater precision of thought than is common among 
either clergy or instructed laity is needed, if the increasing practice 
of spiritual consultation and direction is to be fruitful.’’—Chairman’s 
Introduction, p. If. 
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as known to history, both now and throughout the ages, 
has been under the influence of a bias towards evil.’’ That, 
however, seems about as far as agreement could be reached, 
except for the tacit unanimous assumption that the doctrine 
of original sin is no more than a human attempt to account 
for this purely empirical phenomenon. Indeed, ‘‘the general 
conception of original sin was in the first instance suggested 
by this fact of experience,’’ and the Scriptures might as well 
never have been written for any revelation on the subject 
the Commission cares to seek in them. An additional Note 
On Historical Forms of the Doctrine of Man’s Universal 
Sinfulness and Original Sin sets the Greek Fathers—surely 
unduly simplified?—into direct contradiction to the teach- 
ing of St. Augustine; no account has been taken of the great 
work of Scheeben and others showing how the teaching of 
the Eastern and Western Fathers on grace and sin, precisely 
because differing greatly in their viewpoint, are in fact 
mutually complementary and explanatory. The thin con- 
clusion—how far removed from the passionate faith and 
conviction of St. Paul! —is finally reached that, ‘‘Man is by 
nature’ capable of communion with God, and only through 
such communion can he become what he was created to be. 
‘Original Sin’ stands for the fact that at a time apparently 
prior to any responsible act of choice man is lacking in this 
communion, and if left to his own resources and to the in- 
fluence of his natural environment cannot attain to his 
destiny as a child of God.’’ To such pathetic triviality is 
the deep mystery of the Fall of man reduced if we seek to 
expound it, not on the basis of acceptance of God’s revela- 
tion of His will in His dealings with man, but on the grounds 
of a philosophy and history which seek no aid from 
Pee. 

4Italics ours. It is ‘true, indeed, that many of the Greek Fathers 


speak of Adam’s grace and communion with God before the Fall as 
“natural’’; but it seems clear that they understand this, not as opposed 





to what the Latins came to call supernatural, but in the sense of native, 
as opposed to acquired or added. On this, and on the whole develop- 
ment of the Catholic theology of grace and nature and orginal sin, see 
A. Verrielle, Le surnaturel en nous et le péché orginel. It is high time 
for an English edition of this profound and constructive, but eminently 
teadable, book. 
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The treatment of Christology brings the Commission back 
from the ‘‘Continental’’ field, in which it is plainly so ill 
at ease, on to more familiar ground, and, incidentally, into 
closer conformity with Catholic teaching. The statement 
of Christological Doctrine, notwithstanding one or two 
passages which might be open to criticism, quite justly 
claims to be soundly Chalcedonian. The question of the 
“‘limitations’’ (it is not clear whether or not these are to be 
understood as positive ‘‘errors’’) in Our Lord’s human 
knowledge is raised and dismissed in a short non-committal 
paragraph. It might be thought that this matter had been 
sufficiently a matter of controversy among Anglicans to 
deserve fuller treatment. 

Upon this follow the now celebrated subsections treating 
of The Virgin Birth and of The Resurrection. It is not 
explained whether, under the former heading, the Virgin 
Birth properly so called (virgo in partu) or the virginal 
Conception (virgo ante partum) is under discussion, but 
subsequent comments have taken it for granted that the 
latter, and far more fundamental,® doctrine is understood. 
Whether or not the Virgin Birth is a fact revealed on the 
authority of God, and to be accepted on that authority, is 
not so much as discussed. Hence, since ‘‘belief in it as an 
historical fact cannot be independent of the historical evi- 
dence, although in this case the subject is one on which the 
historical evidence by itself cannot be other than inconclu- 
sive,’’ the Commission confines itself to considering the 
pragmatic value of believing, or alternatively not believing, 
in it. This, inevitably, is found equally inconclusive, and 





5 It need not be denied that Catholic theologians have, in the past, 
too often attempted to account for the transmission of original sin in 
purely rational terms without reference to the revealed economy of salva- 
tion. But they have always understood that the doctrine of original sin 
in itself is (and can only be) a revealed truth; a subject which theology, 
grounded on and guided by faith, can alone deal with. Cf. A. Verrielle, 
op.cit. 

6 More fundamental if only because its denial is a direct and explicit 
repudiation of the teaching of Scripture and Creeds; the former does not 
appear to have received explicit formulation in Tradition till consider- 
ably later. For a brief statement of the whole subject, Fr. C. C. 
Martindale’s pamphlet, The Virgin Birth (Catholic Truth Society, 2d.) 
may be warmly recommended. 
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Anglicans appear to be found left to believe in or not to 
believe in it accordingly as they find it most ‘‘valuable.’’? 
The Commission is, however, at pains to declare that it is 
unanimous in the full acceptance of ‘‘our Lord’s 
Incarnation, which is the central truth of the Christian 
faith.’’ The insinuation of one or two Catholic critics that 
doubt or denial of the Virgin Birth logically involves doubt 
or denial of the Incarnation is unreasonable. There is no 
inherent impossibility in an Incarnation unaccompanied 
by a Virgin Birth.® 

The Resurrection of Our Lord is approached from the 
similar standpoint of ‘‘value’’ and fittingness. | Notwith- 
standing newspaper insinuations to the contrary, the Com- 
mission emphatically asserts the Resurrection as ‘‘the 
central fact of human history.’’ But the treatment of the 
subject is extremely involved, and must leave considerable 
doubt in the reader’s mind as to what is to be understood 
by ‘‘the Resurrection.’’ Considerable difficulty is con- 
fessed in the examination of the ‘‘historic evidence,’’ but it 
is considered that this very fact ‘‘implies that there is an 


underlying mystery to be explained.’? The New Testament 


” 


narratives attest ‘‘in the first instance,’’ not the Resurrec- 
tion itself, but ‘‘the unanimous faith or conviction of the 
earliest Christians that Jesus was risen and alive from the 
dead.’’ Does the Commission share that faith and con- 
viction? This is not easy to discover. On the one hand, it 
is ‘‘of opinion that it ought to be affirmed that Jesus was 
veritably alive and victorious; that He showed Himself, 
alive from the dead, to the disciples; and that the fact of His 





7 Those of the Commission ‘‘who hold that a full belief in the historical 
Incarnation is more consistent with the supposition that Our Lord’s 
birth took place under the normal conditions of human generation,’’ 
need perhaps to be reminded that Catholic theology has always been at 
considerable pains to safeguard the truth that—in the words of Rat- 
ramnus whose reply to the pertissimi physiologi of his time seems still 
relevant—Our Lord’s birth was a true nasci and not an erumpi. (cf. 
Seeberg, Domengesch. III. p. 71 sqq.) Any interpretation of the Virgin 
Birth which would destroy the reality of Our Lady’s true motherhood 
would of course be heretical. Cf. St. Thomas's principle: ‘‘Ex parte 
matris, nativitas illa fuit naturalis; sed ex parte operationis Spiritus 
Sancti fuit miraculosa; unde beata Virgo est vera et naturalis mater 
Christi.’’ (Summa, III. xxxv, 4 ad 2.) 

8 Cf. C. C. Martindale, op. cit. pp. 9, 10. 
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rising, however explained (and it involves probably an 
element beyond our explaining), is to be understood to have 
been an event as real and concrete as the crucifixion itself 
(which it reversed) and an act of God, wholly unique in 
human history.’’ Moreover, ‘‘the teaching of the New 
Testament about the ‘Risen Body’ expresses the belief that 
through Our Lord’s Resurrection the sovereignty of God 
has been vindicated in the material creation and not outside 
or apart from it.’’ But on the other hand a minority of the 
Commission is inclined to the belief that ‘‘the connexion 
made in the New Testament between the emptiness of a tomb 
and the appearances of the Risen Lord belongs rather to 
the sphere of religious symbolism than to that of historic 
fact.’’ One must ask of what the empty tomb is a symbol 
if it is not also the result of a fact, and of what value is the 
admitted ‘‘significance’’ of the Resurrection if it be not pre- 
cisely the significance of a fact. There is a contrast between 
this treatment of the Resurrection and that of the Atonement 
which follows, where it is firmly recognised, on the contrary, 
that ‘‘the preaching of the Cross is the proclamation of a 
fact far richer than any theory of the Atonement.’’? 

Lack of space prevents our attempting any detailed 
analysis of the final section of the Report dealing with 
Eschatology. It should be recognised that this section 
squarely faces issues sadly neglected in too many of our 
theological treatises De Novissimis as well as in our popular 
preaching. Although some of the conclusions reached, or 
recognised as tolerable, are plainly incompatible with de- 
fined Catholic teaching, the section at least indicates many 
problems which require attention in this neglected branch 
of theology. It is worth noting that the Protestant rejection 
of Purgatory is presented as logically associated with the 
Lutheran doctrine of justification by faith, and that ‘‘a 
doctrine of life hereafter which (whether or not the word 
Purgatory be used or the element. of purification be 





9 We regret the carelessness with which in the previous study (p. 173) 
we attributed ‘‘misunderstandings’’ to this section on the Atonement. 
The ‘‘fear of anthropomorphic interpretations of satisfaction and placa- 
tion’’ does not, in fact, occur in this section which, so far as it goes, 
provides a good if incomplete exposition of Catholic doctrine. 
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FAITH IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


emphasised) is at least conceived in terms of development 
and growth’’ is left optional for Anglicans. 
* * * 


We cannot, however, estimate the significance of the 
Report and of the trends for the future that it indicates by 
checking arithmetically its degrees of compatibility and 
incompatibility with particular doctrines of the Catholic 
faith. The critical question must be for us, not what does 
the Church of England believe or disbelieve, but why does 
it believe or disbelieve, and what does it understand by 
belief? In a word, the question must be asked, does the 
Report indicate a surrender to Modernism? The fullest and 
most accurate statement of the Catholic creed is valueless if 
another meaning is given to the word Credo than that of the 
New Testament and of the Catholic Church td-day. The 
critical issue raised by Modernism is not, as Tyrrell saw, 
and as Barth sees,” the acceptance or non-acceptance of 
particular doctrines, but the whole conception of faith as 
“obedience’’ to the Gospel of God. 

What is the authority and the motive for the beliefs, the 
convictions, the ‘‘feelings,’’ the certainties, even for the un- 
certainties expressed in the Report? We do not ask merely, 
what is its proximate norm of belief or regula fidei. We are 
not merely resuscitating the issue of external authority; the 
crucial issue now is the divine and transcendental sanction 
itself as the motive for the acceptance of amy doctrinal 
authority. 

On this fundamental issue the Report is distressingly 
reticent. The Prolegomena: The Sources and Authority of 
Christian Doctrine acknowledge indeed that ‘‘The Christian 
Religion is founded upon a specific revelation of God in 
history,’’ and assert that ‘‘the Bible is the inspired record 





10 So Tyrrell: ‘‘What I feel is that their [the orthodox theologians’ ] 
instinct of hostility is right, though their reasons are wrong; but the 
cleft is even deeper than they dream. It is not, as they suppose, about 
this or that article of the creed that we differ; we accept it all; but it is 
the word credo; the sense of ‘true’ as applied to dogma; the whole 
value of revelation that is at stake.’’ (Letter to von Hiigel, 30.9.1904) 
Barth, from the opposite point of view, recognises the same thing. (See 
especially his Der Begriff der Kirche in Die Theologie und die Kirche, 
Vol. Il. pp. 24 sqq., and numerous passages in his Dogmatik.) 
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of God’s self-revelation to man and of man’s response to 
that revelation.’’ But it is added ominously that this ‘‘is 
not for us a dogma imposed as a result of some theory of the 
composition of the books, but a conclusion drawn from the 
character of their contents and the spiritual insight displayed 
in them.’’ (italics ours.) However acceptable, therefore, the 
subsequent assurances that ‘‘God speaks to men through 
the Bible, which may therefore be rightly called ‘the Word 
of God,’ ’’ and that ‘‘the Bible is unique as being the in- 
spired record of a unique revelation,’’ we can be far from 
sure that the grounds for these assertions are other than 
specifically immanentist and Modernist. This misgiving is 
increased by countless passages throughout the Report in 
which the historical documents as such are presented, at least 
implicitly, as ultimate criteria and motives for particular 
beliefs and disbeliefs, or in which assertions are made for no 
given reason than their intrinsic fittingness or psychological 
value. That faith is a God-given and supernatural adhesion 
to God, the First Truth, involving (to use the fine language 
of Kierkegaard) a ‘‘contemporaneous discipleship,’’ the 
Report gives us no hint. Doubtless the Commission would 
repudiate the fully developed and systematised Modernism 
expounded and condemned in the Encyclical Pascendi, and 
many of the extravagances of the Modernists of that time. 
But it is by no means clear that the Report does not in fact 
presuppose some analogous conception of faith and revela- 
tion, however imperfectly elaborated or only dimly appre- 
hended. Does the Commission accept the traditional and 
Catholic, itself revealed, conceptions of faith and revelation? 
Does it understand, for instance, that historical documents, 
even though they be acknowledged to be in some way 
“‘inspired,’’ are not the grounds and motives of our beliefs, 
but only the channels whereby the content of faith is 
mediated to us? What does it understand by its recurrent 
appeal to ‘‘experience’’? Such questions must be suggested 
by almost every page, and the answer to them must be 
known if we are to form any definitive judgment upon the 
Report as a whole. In short, are the assertions it makes 
made because ‘‘flesh and blood’’ have revealed them— 
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whether that be understood of reason, experience or histori- 
cal evidence—or on the grounds of the revelation of the 
“Father in heaven’’? (cf. Mt. xvi, 17). 

In his Introduction, the Archbishop of York in his. 
capacity of Chairman of the Committee observes: ‘‘In our 
own sphere, that of Theology, the work of such writers as 
Karl Barth in Europe and Reinhold Niebuhr in America has 
set many problems in a new perspective. It has not been 
our task to comment on these variations in the intellectual 
atmosphere.’’ Yet the challenge represented by Barth can- 
not be so lightly dismissed, for it is, for all its errors and 
one-sidedness, a challenge to the whole development of 
thought in the ‘‘Reformed Churches’’ subsequent to the first 
Reformers, to the whole process of the degradation of the idea 
of faith and of theology, of which the Report too’often repre- 
sents the Nemesis.‘ ‘‘Barthianism’’ is not just one aroma 
more or less to blend into a comprehensive ‘‘atmosphere’”’ ; 
its stern dogmatism and summons resist any such treatment. 
It is a recall to the ‘‘decision’’ of faith which is the very 
negation of dilettante eclecticism and the liberal principle 
of toleration supposed by the Report. There is considerable 
justice in the comment recently made by a Scottish 
Barthian: 


“The great truth to which Anglo-Saxon thought of the type 
we have been discussing fails to do justice is the scandal, the 
offence of Christianity; and the great debt we owe to the Con- 
tinental intransigent transcendentalists is that they bear unmov- 
able witness to that scandal—ne evacuetur sit crux. (Whether 
or no their witness be one-sided is quite a different question. It 
is too easy to criticize a theologian for being one-sided in order 
to avoid facing that one side of the truth for which he stands) . - 
The essential fact, so often misrepresented by natural theology, 
is that it is not Christianity which must stand at the bar of human 
thought, but human thought that must stand at the bar of 
Christianity. Advocacy of Christianity is an advocacy for the 
prosecution, not for the defence! Then the theologian should 
proceed to a positive evangelism—a proclamation of the Truth as 





11 The story of that development is brilliantly sketched by Barth’s 
disciple, Emil Brunner, in the early chapters of his Philosophy of Reli- 
oe from the Standpoint of Protestant Theology. (Nicholson and 

atson.) 
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it is in Jesus. And upon that basis, he may then proceed to a 
constructive interpretation of nature... ’’%2 

No Catholic could wish—nor need fear—that the Church 
of England should ‘‘go Barthian.’’ The basic principles of 
the Continental Reformation—the extrinsicism of grace and 
the irremediable corruption of human nature—which vitiate 
the content of Barth’s neo-Calvinist theology have never per- 
meated the Anglican Communion, and the Report itselfis wit- 
ness that there is little likelihood of their doing so now.’ Its 
marked ‘‘sacramentalist’’ tendencies indicate a trend in the 
very opposite direction. Yet in calling the ‘‘Reformed 
Churches’’ to examine the very grounds, motives and nature 
of their belief, in challenging the validity of a ‘‘natural”’ 
theology or philosophy of religion as substitutes for a divine 
Theology which springs from and is checked at every stage 
by faith, Barth has not merely put problems in an optional 
“‘new perspective’’; he has insisted that they cannot 
without betrayal of the Gospel be considered from any but 
the theocentric one which faith alone can impart. 

Will the leaders of the Church of England face this issue? 
The Archbishop of York, in his Introduction, already 
indicates a dissatisfaction which gives reason for hope: 

“Tf the security of the nineteenth century, already shattered 
in Europe, finally crumbles away in our country, we shall be 
pressed more and more towards a theology of Redemption. In 
this we shall be coming closer to the New Testament. We have 
been learning again how impotent man is to save himself, how 
deep and pervasive is that corruption which theologians call 
Original Sin... 

“If we began our work again to-day, its perspectives would be 
different. But it is not our function to pioneer. We may call 
the thinkers and teachers of the Church of England to renewed 
devotion of their labour to the themes of Redemption, Justifica- 
tion and Conversion. It is there that, in my judgment at least, 
our need lies now and will lie in the future. To put the matter 
in another way: theology in the half-century that ended with 





12 The Great Misunderstanding, by Denzil G. M. Patrick, Student 
World, No. II, 1937, p. 134 

13 E.g. ‘The God of Redemption is not other than the God of 
Creation’ (p. 79); ‘“Through Our Lord’s Resurrection the sovereignty 
of God has been vindicated in the material creation and not outside 
or apart from it.’’ (p. 85.) On this aspect of the Report, cf. the 
Editorial in the March issue of The Industrial Christian Fellowship 
Review. 
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FAITH IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


the war was such as is prompted by and promotes a ministry 
mainly pastoral; we need and must work out for our own time a 
theology such as is prompted by and promotes a ministry at 
least as much evangelistic as pastoral.’’ (p. 17.) 

Such considerations, above all a reawakened sense of the 
need for an ‘‘evangelistic’’ ministry which will present the 
Gospel as ‘‘the power of God unto salvation to every one 
that believeth,’’ can only reveal the insufficiency and falsity 
of a theology which is an intellectus quaerens fidem instead 
of fides quaerens intellectum. Theological liberalism and 
dilettantism could flourish indeed in the false security of pre- 
War confidence in human progress and in the atmosphere 
of the post-War anthropocentric optimism which issued in 
the League of Nations. It is an atmosphere which is rapidly 
passing in England, and which has long singe passed on 
the Continent of Europe. With its passing, and with the 
growing sense of insecurity and distrust of unredeemed 
human nature consequent upon it, the vital truths of 
Christianity will inevitably be seen in a perspective which 
is new only in the sense that it involves a return to the old. 
This must mean, not merely the exchange of one viewpoint 
for another, but the substitution of a true and theocentric 
one for a false and anthropocentric one. Before we allow 
ourselves to bewail the ‘‘modernistic’’ tendencies of the 
Report as a final step on the path to unabashed rationalism, 
we should be wise to recognise, as the Archbishop of York 
implicitly does, that it is an interim report which is in many 
respects already an anachronism. It would seem over-hasty 
to proclaim that in it, as one critic has expressed it, 
Anglicanism is ‘‘self-portrayed.’’ In the authentic tradition 
of pietas anglicana—by which we here understand not the 
filial piety of Anglicans towards Anglicanism but the char- 
acteristic filial piety of Anglicans towards God—there is 
something deeper and stronger than any ephemeral com- 
promises with the liberal atmosphere of the pre-War period; 
something, moreover, which is likely to outlive them. That 
piety is a firmly Christocentric piety, expressed not only in 
the traditional worship and devotion of Anglicans, but given 
a firm dogmatic basis by the great Anglican divines and 
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devotional writers who have done most to mould Anglican 
thought and feeling. We do not believe that this precious 
inheritance from the past will be readily forgotten and re- 
linquished, and under the pressure of the new problems of 
the present and the future, it may well be found that the 
“‘modernistic’’ leanings in the Report represent no more 
than the low water mark ofa tide which is already on the turn. 

We may derive further comfort from the fact that Modern- 
ism is largely unpreachable (and that fact is its most 
striking self-refutation). The devout Anglican will continue 
to imbibe his beliefs through the dogmatic channels of his 
Prayer Book worship, through the singing of his traditional 
dogma-charged hymns, heeding little the perplexities and 
doubts of the theologians. The development and encourage- 
ment of sacramental teaching, and still more the inculcation 
of fundamental Christian dogma through the wider and 
more treasured use of sacramental symbolism, may be cal- 
culated to spread a more definitely Catholicising ethos and 
spirituality among practising Anglicans, who will largely 
remain impervious to heterodox speculations of academic 
divines on more remote if fundamental matters. It may well 
be, and the reflection is consoling, that the progressive Part 
II of the Report, that on The Church and Sacraments, will 
prove to be of far more practical import to the future of 
Anglicanism than the retrogressive and ‘‘modernistic’’ 
tendencies of the other parts. Monsieur Gabriel Marcel had 
reason when, at a recent assembly of L’Amitié, he ques- 
tioned the legitimacy of regarding the questions of Church 
and Sacraments, from the standpoint of Christian disunity, 
as purely ‘‘secondary.’’ ‘‘He said that he was much struck 
by the fact that it was precisely these so-called ‘secondary’ 
questions which were the most supremely ‘existential’ and 
which directly concern the make-up of the mystical Body 
as a concrete reality, and which precisely implicate the 
individual Christian as a member of that Body.’’* The fact 





14 Gcumenica, Jan. 1938, p. 738. M. Gabriel Marcel is a Catholic 
exponent of an ‘‘existential philosophy’’ of Kierkegaardian inspira- 
tion. His meaning in the above quotation is therefore that it 1s 
precisely the doctrines of the Church and Sacraments that most immedi- 
ately and profoundly affect our personal existence and outlook. 
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that we cannot regard the sacraments administered in the 
Church of England (save Baptism and Matrimony) as ex 
opere operato efficacious instruments of grace need not damp 
any consolations we may derive from this reflection. For it 
is precisely in their psychological and ‘‘experiential’’ 
effectiveness as signs of Christ’s redeeming work in our 
midst that sacramental practice inculcates an ethos and 
manner of living which is distinctively ‘‘Catholic’’ in type. 
Yet, though we need not be entirely pessimistic regarding 
the possible effects of the Report and regarding the per- 
manence of the phase in Anglican history which it repre- 
sents considered purely from the standpoint of the devout 
practising Anglican, we cannot but deplore its inevitable 
repercussions on the world at large. To the average man 
it can have little significance except that ‘‘the leaders of 
Christian thought’’ are themselves engaged in repudiating, 
explaining away or allegorising their own creeds. He is, 
inevitably, less impressed by the Report’s affirmations of 
Christian doctrine than by its repudiation, or open-minded- 
ness, with regard to what he knows to be the indisputable 
teaching of the Scriptures and Creeds regarding miracles, 
devils, the Virgin Birth and the rest. His instinct in this is 
sound: if the clergy themselves can so far surrender to 
rationalism, why should he look to them for any super- 
natural message of salvation?'® The Report may indeed 
forward its aim of settling domestic controversies among 
Anglican churchmen; but less than little is to be expected of 
it as a proclamation of commendation of the Gospel of 
salvation. As a concomitant to a ‘‘Recall to Religion’’ it is 
a sorry document. A Recall to Religion must be, before all 
things, a Recall to Faith. Victor Wuite, O.P. 





15 This point is too often overlooked by Anglo-Catholics who claim 
to base their acceptance of the validity of their sacraments on their 
personal ‘‘sacramental experience.’’ The validity of a sacrament 
necessarily transcends ‘‘experience’’—to assert otherwise would be 
indeed to ‘‘overthrow the nature of a sacrament’’—whereas the symbol- 
ism of the signum, and its co-relative ‘‘experience’’ may be independent 
of the realty of the effects signified. 

16 Cf. The Sunday Pictorial: ‘‘Decent men and women want religious 
guidance in these dark days of doubt and insecurity. They need a 
Voice to obey. A Leader to follow. And the miserable retort to their 
prayer is a spate of specious contradictions, a Modern Bible of Bunk 
which asserts that even the original Book must now be swallowed with 
a pinch of salt.’’ 
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EDUCATION IN AN ABNORMAL SOCIETY 


In a recent essay on education in a Catholic review, the 
writer was concerned to show how ‘‘vocational education” 
(t.e., school training in manual work for particular occupa- 
tions) might be accompanied by ‘‘cultural and religious” 
training so that pupils should have the advantages of all 
three. He was anxious that clerical attainments should 
not make for contempt of manual work, but thought that 
all would be well if teachers would ‘‘blend but not confuse”’ 
in those whom they taught the ‘‘three streams of education, 
the religious, the cultural and the economic.’’ So taught 
(he concluded hopefully) ‘‘the individual will be content to 
earn his living at the job, whatever it may be, that he is 
best fitted to perform.’’ 

The writer was a man of great experience in education, but 
it is to be regretted that words like ‘‘culture’’ and ‘‘vocation’’ 
should have been used without apology as they are used by 
secular sentimental thought; that almost no reference should 
have been made to Christian principles and tradition; and 
that any idea of integration should, seemingly, have been 
dismissed from the writer’s mind. Doubtless he thought 
some truths too plain to need repeating; I differ, and shall 
repeat them here. 

Let us state first some platitudes upon human work and 
then return to this business of education. Man in general 
is called by God to some kind of work, without which he 
‘‘shall not eat.’’ Man is a rational being and a member of 
society. His work must be worth doing, or he offends his 
own reason; it must be useful to others, or he forfeits his 
claim upon society. Hitherto, the greater part of mankind 
has found such work in the provision of food (the work of 
peasants and shepherds and fishermen) or in the making of 
things (the work of builders and carpenters and potters). 
Others, a far smaller number, have found it in the care of 
men’s selves (the work of governors, soldiers, physicians, 
teachers, philosophers, priests). In a normal society, work 
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in any of these kinds has a fundamental likeness: it is worth 
doing, and is therefore agreeable to reason; it is useful to 
the community, and is therefore rewarded by the commu- 
nity; it is all in some sense a co-operation with nature and 
with God’s purpose, and is therefore man’s first means to 
happiness and sanctification. 

Work in a normal society is a way of life; or if you prefer, 
a particular kind of worker has a particular way of life 
which springs organically from the work itself. The peasant 
is more than a worker on the land; but all that he does and 
makes belongs to the land. He sings at his work, but his 
songs are not the ballads of courtiers or the shanties of 
sailors. He is a member of a family and of a community, 
but they are a peasant family and community, whose talk 
and proverbs, whose church and inn and «cottages are 
different from their counterparts in a fishing village or in a 
town. 

Education in a normal society is the grafting of the know- 
ledge proper to ‘‘this’’ man on the knowledge proper to man 
in general. Man in general must know his nature and 
destiny and how to talk and think; such knowledge comes 
naturally from instruction in church and from converse with 
the community. ‘‘This’’ man must know how to do or 
make the particular things required of him by his work; 
such knowledge comes naturally from apprenticeship to the 
work itself. | Schools and schoolmasters are a necessary 
means of education for those whose work cannot be done 
without book-learning; for others they only become neces- 
sary if it is thought that a knowledge of reading and writing 
is proper to man in general. The older civilizations postu- 
lated a knowledge of visible symbols instead. 

Culture in a normal society is the flower or fruit of such 
education, supervening when a man’s working life has been 
grafted on the traditional wisdom of the community. The 
culture of the English peasant is expressed in the whole 
visible aspect of English fields and villages, in folk-songs 
and in the traditional names of flowers. An acquaintance 
with ‘‘fine arts’’ unrelated to life and a knowledge of mis- 
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cellaneous ‘‘facts’’ is not only not culture, it is a thing 
destructive of culture. English countrymen possessed a 
culture when they made the song called ‘‘Searching for 
Lambs’’ and gave to flowers the names of Snapdragon, 
Ragged Robin and Love-lies-bleeding. Their descendants 
to-day, who can listen on the wireless to German drawing- 
room lieder and spell out in school the jargon of botanists, 
have not only lost that culture but are being insulted in 
their loss of it. It is as if you prevented a Catholic from 
ever going to Mass and then offered to teach him how to 
enjoy the weekly sermon in the Times. 

For our society is not a normal society. Its deviation 
from the norm might be discussed at any length, but may 
be summed up in two phrases: Modern society subjects the 
spiritual to the temporal; and it mistakes means for ends. 
The results of this deviation are beyond number. What 
concerns us here is that work is no longer considered a way 
of life, and that its worth and usefulness are no longer 
regarded. 

Even in England to-day the two chief kinds of workers 
remain; let us call them, for simplicity’s sake, the land 
workers and the artisans. But what is their way of life 
now? The land workers have long since been dispossessed 
of their own land; their natural communities have been 
broken up; and though their work remains worth doing 
and necessary to the nation, it is so little recognised for such 
that the workers are despised, great numbers of them have 
been enticed into cities, and at the moment I write 
some of the best ploughland in Wiltshire is about to be made 
a nursery for tanks. 

The artisans are worse off, for the nature and purpose of 
their work have both been corrupted. The artisan was once 
a responsible artist (responsibility being so obvious a con- 
dition of his work that it was taken for granted in normal 
societies). Now, generally speaking, he neither is nor is 
expected to be responsible for the quality of his work; he is 
either a machine-mimic or a machine-minder. If the things 
he makes are still useful by nature, their manner of making 
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lessens their usefulness. (We still need tables and chairs, 
but not these tables and chairs, which are weak in use and 
bristling with art-nonsense. We still need bread, but not 
this kind of bread, which tastes nasty, goes stale in two 
days, rots the teeth and induces blotches and blains.) Many 
of the things he makes are in no sense useful. And finally, 
he may at any moment be thrown out of any work soever 
by the functioning of machines; it being the function of 
machines to throw men out of work. 

Of those who are neither land workers nor artisans some 
follow the traditional ‘‘professions,’’ working as soldiers, 
teachers, physicians and so forth. For our present purpose, 
they may be considered as working traditionally, though 
this is not strictly so. In any case, they are few. On the 
other hand, a once minor class has become vastly important 
—the class of merchants and ‘‘men of business.”’ 

The merchant was once a kind of worker. Less venerable 
than the priest or peasant, he nevertheless served society 
by fetching and carrying and arranging the product of other 
men’s work. (The old-fashioned village grocer used to 
blend his teas himself to the taste of particular customers, 
and was in so far an artist.) Some merchants perform their 
old function still, and are useful and lawful workers. But 
modern merchants in general, and still more modern men of 
hr-c#ness—the owners of stores, the heads of vaguely-named 
“‘firms,’’ the contractors of industry—are not concerned 
with arranging and distributing useful things but simply 
with buying anything cheap and selling anything dear; and 
this is not an accidental or private vice, but the whole reason 
of their business. They claim to organise other men’s work; 
actually they disorder the very nature of work, since by 
the power of their money they compel men to work in an 
inhuman way and to make things as things should never be 
made. They decree what goods the consumer shall have, 
and what and how the craftsman shall make; and whereas 
it was once said, ‘‘He that hath not the craft, let him shut 
up shop,”’ it is now the craftsman who shuts up shop to 
work irresponsibly in a factory. 
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For these rulers of our society the one test, the one con- N 
ceivable test of human doing and making is the gain or loss acti 
of money. If anyone doubts this, let him consider the We 
justly famous words of the Chairman of the Cunard Chr 
Company: ‘‘The sole factor in our policy has been, and you 
always will be, to strive to choose such a policy as in our vice 
opinion is most likely to produce dividends. It is that Chr 
consideration and no other which has produced the Queen it w 
Mary.”’ (Letter to the Times, 15th January, 1936.) It is =f 
that consideration and no other which is the test of most the 
work to-day; a test which seems natural not to company V 
directors only but to nearly everyone else. The test by clair 
money has infected society; it has infected language. When fact 
men speak of profit and loss, they mean profit and loss in The 
money. When they say that someone has got a ‘“‘better to s 
job,’’ they do not mean that the work is better suited to his con 
capacity or better worth doing; they mean that he gets more nori 
money by it. They know what is meant by gaining the that 
whole world; they do not know what is meant by losing of c 
one’s own soul. cept 

In such a society work is a ‘‘job,’’ not a vocation. When yea! 
(as Graham Carey has said) men no longer earn in order to teac 
go on working, but work in order to go on earning, the idea prov 
of vocation—of a calling by God—becomes a mockery. (a tl 
God does not call men to earn money no matter how. but 

Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws Vv 

Makes that and the action fine. cern 
Thus George Herbert summed up the Christian doctrine. Mor 
The sweeping of rooms and the governing of nations, the seen 
tilling of land and the writing of Divine Comedies, the in tl 
making of pots and pans and icons, the building of huts is li 
and houses and cathedrals—all these things may be done usef 
and have been done as for God’s laws. But to mind imp 
machines while they turn out bad work for which you are and 
not responsible, to help to put plaster of Paris into bread, poss 
to take an inferior part in the juggling of stocks and shares as 1 
—how can you do these things as for God’s laws and make edu 
the thing and the action fine? at th 
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No one would claim, I think, that the characteristic 
activities of rnodern life are themselves a means to holiness. 
We are told, no doubt rightly so, that you can be a good 
Christian in a factory (i.e., although you work in a factory, 
you can still pray and go to church and refrain from obvious 
vices); we are not told that you can become a better 
Christian by working in a factory. Yet in a normal society 
it was a simple truth that work itself was a means to holiness 
—the work of ploughing and common crafts no less than 
the opus Dei. 

With vocation goes training for vocation—that is, as I 
claim, education itself. If men are not called to work in 
factories, neither can they be educated to work in factories. 
The teacher aspires to save their minds as the priest aspires 
to save their souls—in spite of their work. And in such 
conditions the teacher’s own work is a deviation from the 
norm, since he is generally a guardian of charges rather 
than a master of apprentices. Nevertheless, as a guardian 
of charges he has important duties. Given the modern con- 
ception of education—book-learning for everyone for several 
years, to be used hereafter not in work but in leisure—the 
teacher is responsible, not only for the kind of learning 
provided, but for the general moral guidance of his pupils 
(a thing which properly belongs to parents and community, 
but in the collapse of tradition has been delegated to him). 

With the kind of learning provided I am not here con- 
cerned; though I believe it could be more usefully directed. 
Moral guidance is a graver matter; and here our teachers 
seem often to have neglected their duty and opportunities 
in this very matter of work and vocation. For though there 
is little work to-day which is really worth doing or really 
useful, some such work remains; and it is a clear and 
important duty of the teacher to distinguish good from bad 
and to urge his pupils to choose the good—where choice is 
possible. Often it is not, and therefore it seems to me cruel 
as well as foolish to write that under some system of 
education ‘‘the individual will be content to earn his living 
at the job that he is best fitted to perform.’’ Well, he might 
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be! But there are thousands who are not allowed to earn 
a living so, for the only jobs they can get are such as no 
human being is fitted to perform. In their case all a teacher 
can do is to inculcate heroic virtue. But where there is still 
a choice between human and inhuman work—if a boy can 
earn a living wage on the land, as a jobbing gardener, by 
making anything useful in a responsible way—then let him 
be urged to do so rather than mind machines or serve a 
stockbroker. And let the reasons given be the simple ones; 
that these things, and not the others, are useful and worth 
doing and the kind of thing man was meant to do. 

I have been speaking chiefly of the poor, who in any 
case matter most. But teachers of the well-to-do and the 
rich might also do something for their pupils. If it were 
explained (and believed) that a ‘‘good post’’ is not the same 
thing as a highly-paid one, these boys also might be per- 
suaded to choose useful work rather than a useless job; it 
might mean in their case that they earned four hundred a 
year perhaps instead of six hundred. I suggest at random 
that a rich young man might build decent plain houses 
rather than design Gothic town-halls and Graeco-Roman 
banks; or that instead of buying chemical-brewery shares 
he might set up a ‘‘free house’’ which provided honest food 
and drink. 

These proposals are no solution of education’s problems; 
nevertheless, the things I have said seems to me to concern 
professors of education more closely than their professed 
business. Education itself I believe to be impossible for 
most people in our abnormal society; meanwhile, those 
engaged in teaching should know where they stand. 

WALTER SHEWRING. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION?! 


WE hold as Catholics that the truths of our faith should be 
the basis and life-giving principle of our ideas and judge- 
ments and actions in every department of our lives, and 
that nothing should be excluded from the all-inclusive in- 
fluence of that principle. I had not been teaching very long 
before I began to be conscious that, as in the life of 
ordinary Catholics in the world, so in school life, there were 
often two distinct areas. One area was an explicitly 
Catholic area, in which Christian standards were fully 
realized and fully applied; but there was another area, and 
in school this was chiefly covered by what are termed the 
secular studies, where Christian standards were ‘not indeed 
denied, but either not applied at all or only applied occa- 
sionally at certain isolated points where their non-applica- 
tion would have been glaringly apparent. At other less 
prominent points our standards of judgment were not really 
Christian at all, but those of the world around us. In other 
words, we were not living the Christian life integrally; the 
principles or the faith were not penetrating into and inform- 
ing every idea and judgement in every department of our 
lives; and in consequence we were producing characters, 
forming personalities, that were all-unconsciously divided 
in allegiance, in the service of two masters, ruled in part by 
Christian principles, but in part either without definite 
standards of any kind or ruled by standards that were not 
Christ’s and that in the last analysis were quite irreconcili- 
able with Christ’s law. The result of this was that the lives 
of those who went out from the school to take up their 
careers and professions were apt to follow one of three 
courses: either the christianized area of their lives extended 
is boundaries under pressure of the circumstances of the 
outside world, and thus absorbed the other area; in which 
case very much that had been allowed to be taken as a 





1 The substance of a Paper read to the Catholic Psychological Society, 
March 16th, 1938. 
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matter of course at school had to be unlearned and re- 
learned in the light of Christian principles; or the two areas 
maintained a relative equilibrium, and the person in ques- 
tion remained in an inconsistent state of divided allegiance, 
largely unconscious, though often resulting in a crippling 
tension which excluded any kind of active apostolate for 
the faith and had a paralysing effect on the spiritual life; or, 
again under pressure of the circumstances of the outside 
world, the de-christianized area already present at school, 
extended its boundaries and absorbed the other area—the 
result being at best a more or less nominal adhesion to 
religion, and at worst, complete apostasy. 

I do not think any thoughtful person with a knowledge 
of the present state of our Catholic education will deny the 
presence of these two areas, though there may be wide 
difference of opinion as to the causes which lie behind their 
existence and as to the relative size of each. What follows 
is an attempt to estimate those causes, and the relative 
size of those areas; to see what obstacles lie in the way of 
the increase of the one and the reduction of the other, with 
a view ultimately to its complete elimination; to suggest 
what measures can be taken to effect this transformation, 
both at present and in the future, and to forecast what effect 
the taking of those measures would have upon the shape 
of the Catholic education of the future. 

It is a truism to say that education is not merely the 
imparting of knowledge or even of culture; it is the forma- 
tion of character and the building up of personality. Culture 
is the material of this building-up; religion is its formative 
power; and religion must penetrate into the whole of life 
and unify itin God. Fora Christian, the only true building 
up of character and personality is that building up which is 
the formation in the individual of the likeness and character 
of Christ. Whatever the culture be that is the material used 
in this building, it must receive a Christ-like quality, be 
judged and used or rejected according to Christian standards 
and with a Christian sense of values. For culture in its 
widest sense is the perfection of human life, and human life 
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cannot be perfect except in so far as it is transformed by 
Christ, who entered our life and identified Himself with it 
in order to redeem it. Every element that human culture 
can produce is capable of this transformation, and must be 
so transformed if it is to play its part in the building up of 
Christian characters and personalities into a Christian 
society. This is Christ-centred and Christ-ruled humanism. 
Any element of human culture that is produced or viewed 
or used apart from Christ is to that extent defective, and 
belongs to an autonomous, self-sufficient humanism, essen- 
tially un-Christian. St. Paul condemns this as he lays down 
the foundation principle of Christian humanism when he 
says, ‘‘Let no man therefore glory in men. For all things 
are yours, whether it be Paul, or Apollo, or Cephas, or the 
world, or life, or death, or things present, or thihgs to come: 
for all are yours, and you are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.’’ 
(I Cor. iii, 22.) 

It follows that a really Christian culture will be one that 
is the product of a Christian philosophy of life, and that 
every branch of such a culture, business and recreation, the 
arts and sciences, politics and social life, will be penetrated 
and formed by this philosophy. A society wholly Christian 
would produce such a culture spontaneously, hardly con- 
scious, as it were, that it was doing so; but in England 
to-day we do not live in a society wholly Christian. It is 
still basically Christian, and it still retains many positively 
Christian elements, but it is in process of transformation, 
and the chief means by which it is being transformed is our 
English educational system, the predominant influence in 
which is an anthropocentric humanism which, though it 
often uses the language of Christianity and adopts or adapts 
certain of its ethical postulates, is none the less fundamen- 
tally anti-Christian because it denies by implication the 
existence of revealed truth. While still believing, then, that 
our Catholic education, if it is to be also an English educa- 
tion, must bring us into vital contact with the whole range 
of English culture, we ought not to accept any manifestation 
of that culture that is presented to us, still less should we 
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acquiesce in the system which presents it, without first sub- 
jecting them to a very searching criticism in the light of 
Christian principles. 

In fact, of course, as everybody knows, we have accepted, 
during the last thirty years, both the system and the 
material of the culture it presents, entire and almost without 
criticism, so that it is true to say that to-day our Catholic 
schools as far as the matter taught and the methods of 
teaching go, differ not at all from their non-Catholic counter- 
parts. This is not the place to argue whether this acceptance 
was necessary in the circumstances, whether it was forced 
upon us or could have been avoided, nor whether the results 
of its acceptance could have been foreseen. Our main con- 
cern at the moment is to examine what those results have 
been. Catholic schools do, of course, differ widely from 
non-Catholic schools on account of their Catholic spirit, 
which is as a rule intense and alive, a spirit derived from 
the Catholic life based on faith and grace, which is lived in 
them. But this Catholic spirit, strong as it is, cannot in the 
nature of the case penetrate into those areas of school life 
where a course of studies imposed from outside by a non- 
Catholic authority holds the field. The result of this is that 
nearly all the literary subjects of the school curriculum 
which should form the basis of a thoroughly christianized 
culture must be taught according to a syllabus and in view 
of an external examination system which rob them almost 
entirely of the possibility of fulfilling their function. What 
makes the matter worse, the examination system itself is an 
inherently vicious one, calculated to empty the subjects 
taught of all but the slightest cultural value, and to do much 
to deaden the intellectual sensitivity and critical powers of 
all who have to undergo them. This is a sweeping charge; 
it concerns two distinct things: the imposed syllabus, and 
the examination system, though in practice these are closely 
connected. I will attempt some justification of each charge. 
I will take the imposed syllabus first. As they stand to-day, 
the School Certificate syllabuses of all the examination 
boards make it impossible to teach English or History, basic 
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subjects in the educational scheme, in such a way as to give 
them any but the slightest cultural value. Still less is it 
possible that thus taught they should form the basis of a 
genuine Catholic culture. 

I have said that the study of history is a basic subject in 
any educational scheme. An education that is professedly 
Christian, and designed to give a Christian culture, must 
teach Christian history. In other words, in such historical 
teaching, the Incarnation must be the centre to which all 
that came before leads up, and from which all that comes 
after it flows. The history that is taught in a Catholic 
school should therefore be world history in terms of the 
Incarnation and the Christian gospel. It should be wide in 
its scope, comparative, landmarked by events and dates, 
and not overburdened with detail. Historical reading should 
be encouraged to fill in the background at points which 
specially interest the individual. Most boys take to his- 
torical reading like ducks to water provided the right books 
are put into their hands, as soon as they begin to realise the 
general sweep of history as a whole. In this study the 
historical scriptures of the Old Testament should find their 
place. At present, my experience is that Catholic boys have 
often imbibed enough of the semi-educated atmosphere that 
surrounds them, and which both they and their parents 
absorb from the religious discussions in the daily papers, to 
be more than half inclined to regard the historical portions 
of the Old Testament as a collection of useless and rather 
pointless myths, with responsibility for which the Church 
has, for some inscrutable reason, been saddled. The only 
cure for this false and dangerous attitude is clear teaching 
concerning Hebrew methods of writing history, and a 
systematic attempt to place the history of the chosen people 
in its true setting in world history. Yet the unfortunate 
school-master who attempts to plan a programme of this 
kind finds his ideals almost entirely impracticable on account 
of the time demand of his externally imposed syllabus. Here 
he is confronted each year with a section of English or 
European history for study, which presupposes, if it is to 
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serve any intelligent purpose, a comparatively detailed 
knowledge on the part of the pupil of the general background 
of the whole of English and European history such as might 
be fairly expected from an undergraduate in his second or 
third year at the university. The section itself (say 1066- 
1485, or 1714-1850) must be studied in great detail. The 
pupil must know all about the Constitutions of Clarendon, 
and where Prestonpans is and what happened there. He 
must have views on Investitures, and know technical details 
of strategy and tactics. The result is that the whole process 
of teaching history tends to become a stuffing with unrelated 
facts and readymade views. A boy with a good memory 
may get 70 per cent.; but a fortnight after the examination 
most of what he has learned fades from his mind because 
it has only made a temporary memory-impression there, 
and the result often is that at the end of four or five years 
he knows no history whatever, but retains a hearty dislike of 
the whole subject. Here is an area of school life, then, 
which at present is excluded from the Christian culture 
which Catholic education designs to build up, and where 
Christian standards of judgement are not being inculcated. 
The ordinary Catholic boy on leaving school has no con- 
ception of the Christian interpretation of history. He hears 
false interpretations on all sides in the world outside, and 
he has no equipment with which to meet them, and often no 
conception that they can be met. If he is intelligent, as he 
very often is, this may be a great source of danger to his 
faith. 

What has been said concerning the study of history in 
our schools applies almost more radically to the study of 
English. The primary purpose of the study of English is 
the study of words, their meaning and use, as instruments 
with which to express ideas. The material of this study 
should be a wide range of the best English literature, and 
the approach to it should be by way of appreciative criticism 
directed to the discovery of what the ideas are which the 
words express, and how they are used to express those 
ideas. The study of English on these lines should begin in 
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the lowest form, should be continuous throughout the school, 
should consist of grammar combined with the critical study 
of texts, together with every encouragement to creativity in 
the expression of ideas. This study would be the basis on 
which all other studies, classics, modern languages, history, 
and even mathematics and science, should be built up; and 
it should result in the fostering and growth of sensitivity in 
the perception of ideas and a keenly critical appreciation of 
the force of words in expressing them. Again, the unlucky 
schoolmaster who dreams of a programme such as this, is 
confronted by an imposed syllabus which compels him to 
teach his pupils far too many subjects, leaving him a mini- 
mum of time and leisure for any real study of this basic 
subject, which then further insults him by choosing for him 
texts which he would never dream of choosing lfimself, and 
finally compels him, if the examination is to be passed, to 
spend his time priming his pupils with isolated facts and 
standardized opinions about them. Is it surprising that 
sensitivity and awareness are blunted, the faculty of critical 
appreciation dulled, development arrested, and that we tend 
to turn out a type easily duped by bogus ideas, bogus 
sentiment, bogus systems? Here again we have an area of 
school life dominated by values and standards largely false, 
which is in no way integrated nor, as things are at present 
organized, capable of integration into what should be a 
wholly Christ-centred life, producing a completely Christian 
culture. I have spoken only of English and history as the 
two basic subjects in the educational scheme, and the stric- 
tures I have made apply principally to them. But what is 
true of them is true in some measure also of the classics and 
of modern languages, especially in the literary rather than 
the grammatical sphere. 

When we turn to consideration of the examination system 
itself we find that it simply ministers to, and stereotypes, the 
evils of the externally imposed syllabus. There are in 
England and Wales at least six examining boards, and each 
examines every year several thousands of candidates. This 
means that every examiner, e.g., in English, must correct 
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in the course of three or four weeks some three hundred to 
four hundred scripts. It is clearly impossible in these 
circumstances to assess the real value of the candidate’s 
knowledge and capacity, and more especially in a subject 
such as English or history where there can be wide variety 
in methods of treatment and points of view. The means 
adopted, therefore, is that of a ‘‘detailed scheme of marking, 
which takes account of the several markable points in each 
question, and of common errors in the answers.’’ (The 
School Certificate Examination; being the Report of the 
Panel of Investigators appointed . . . to inquire into the 
School Certificate examination. H.M. Stationery Office, 
1932.) The result is obvious. Anything outside the settled 
scheme of markable points simply does not count; the 
examiner must work against time. ‘“The only markable 
points which are both recognizable at a glance and suff- 
ciently objective to ensure uniformity amongst a panel of 
examiners are facts and standardized opinions. The effect 
of this in determining the type of paper set and therefore in 
determining the practice of the schools should not require 
much demonstration’’ (see Scrutiny of Examinations, L. C. 
Knights, in Scrutiny, Sept. 1933, where the whole problem 
is dealt with at length.) 

Every Catholic schoolmaster is well aware of the tremendous 
influence of home life in the building up of a boy’s char- 
acter. If the religious influence of the home is strong and 
of the right kind, solid and not mere sentimental, and partic- 
ularly if the home possesses a real Catholic culture of its 
own, the evils wrought by the defects of this educational 
scheme are largely negative, the area of school life which 
it covers remains neutral and even perhaps under the in- 
fluence of the Catholic culture of the home begins to be 
critically examined, and given, to some extent at least, 
a Christian orientation. But not by any means all our boys 
come from such homes. In many cases the same influences 
which are weakening the integrity of the Christian life and 
culture of our schools, intensified and made more pervasive 
by the immediate contact of semi-pagan surroundings, have 
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also weakened and perhaps almost destroyed it in the homes 
of the boys. Where this is the case, the area of school life 
covered by the educational scheme does not remain neutral 
ground. It may begin to be polarized by ideas and ideals 
that are either worldly in the selfish and self-regarding sense, 
or which belong to systems of thought such as communism, 
the superficial idealism of which is attractive, especially to 
the young, while its fundamental philosophy is not seriously 
faced. This shows itself in the first place in a certain restive- 
ness under the restrictions and hardness of the requirements 
of the Christian life, and in the second, in a vague feeling 
of irritation at the Church for being as is supposed reaction- 
ary and behind the times. What I have said in regard to 
the ideas and ideals of communism I hold to be equally 
true of Fascism, though it seems possible to-day to be a 
Fascist without feeling that one is in any way holding prin- 
ciples irreconciliable with those of the Church. In propor- 
tion as the area of school life covered by the educational 
scheme ceases to be neutral and becomes polarized by any 
of these ideas, a tension is set up between it and specifically 
Christian area. A half conscious, half unconscious conflict 
of loyalties ensues. When the boy leaves school and takes 
up his career in the world outside, this tension is greatly 
increased, and before long a more or less definite decision 
will have to be made. Much of the leakage among those 
educated in secondary schools; much nominal practice of 
religion, is explicable in these terms. 

If then the main lines of the thesis I have put forward are 
true, it will be obvious that the most urgently necessary 
teform in Catholic education is to break free from the domi- 
nation of the imposed syllabus and the external examining 
board. But this step is not yet possible, because Catholics 
themselves are not yet ready for it. One of the first things 
most Catholic parents ask when choosing a school for their 
child is: What public examinations do you take? Will he 
be able to take matriculation in due course? This is quite 
natural. The entry to a great many jobs in the business 
world is dependent on the possession of a school or matricu- 
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lation certificate. No professional examination can be taken 
without one or the other, and a matriculation certificate is a 
sine qua non of a university course. A headmaster who 
replied blandly that he did not believe in the School Certi- 
ficate and would not have it in his school would very soon 
have to close down. There is, however, a growing body of 
opinion, both among Catholics and among non-Catholics, 
in favour of a radical change in the examination system, 
while in the educational world itself there is widespread 
dissatisfaction with it. One of the primary functions of 
Catholic Action ought to be a searching criticism of the 
whole conception of education in the light of Catholic prin- 
ciples, and out of that criticism a reconstructed education 
should emerge. As parents come into contact with this 
criticism it is to be hoped that an increasing number will be 
prepared to put their principles into action and consent to 
allow their children to be educated according to a system 
which ignores the School Certificate altogether. This does 
not necessarily involve a complete contracting out of the 
educational system of the country. To contract out com- 
pletely even if it were possible would be most unwise at a 
time when educational opinion is in a very fluid state, and 
when in consequence Catholic educationists, if they will 
apply their principles and use their influence to the utmost, 
may be able to guide and shape it considerably. The 
Higher Certificate, though it suffers from some of the vices 
of the School Certificate, is not entirely hopeless as the 
ultimate stage in an education which is integrally Christian. 
A school which could plan its own syllabus up to the age of 
16, and then spend the last two years in educating for the 
Higher Certificate, though it would not be working under 
entirely ideal conditions, would at any rate be able to over- 
come many of the disabilities which are forced upon it by 
being compelled to take the School Certificate. 

We have already begun at Laxton! a scheme of this kind, 
with the consent of a few individual parents. In time we 
hope to get rid of the School Certificate altogether. The 


1 i.e., at Blackfriars School, Laxton, Stamford. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


whole scheme of studies could then be recast, making a wide 
study of English and its cognate subjects, history and geo- 
graphy, the basis of the education given, and adding to this 
classics, mathematics, modern languages or science or a 
combination of these according to the bent and capacity of 
the individual boy. Meanwhile for the majority the School 
Certificate, with its attendant evils, remains for the time the 
normal educational course. What can be done to circum- 
vent these evils? Here I believe lies the chief value of a 
small school such as ours. For Laxton is a very distinc- 
tively Dominican school, a school which impresses on its 
boys a Dominican character and outlook. It is primarily 
a family, and if it grew beyond its present dimensions (60 
boys and 8 Fathers) it would cease to be that. It seeks to 
reproduce within itself as far as possible the main elements 
of ideal family life, wise authority and guidance, combined 
with freedom for the development of individual character. 
In a family the children receive their formation by close 
association with their parents, and with each other in the 
give and take of the home circle. In this atmosphere reli- 
gion and life come into intimate contact, penetrate each 
other and grow together naturally. The maintenance of 
this family spirit in a school is only possible where small 
numbers make close association between Fathers and boys 
natural and spontaneous. This is our most valuable char- 
acteristic, and one which I think markedly distinguishes us 
from most other schools. There are no artificial distinctions, 
Fathers and boys, and older and younger boys, live in the 
complete equality of community life, difference of function 
being the only recognized distinction. By this means much 
of our education is done out of school by social contacts 
between Fathers and boys. This smallness and intimacy 
helps also to solve many problems. In the family atmo- 
sphere class distinctions, minute or otherwise, disappear, 
and such abnormal developments as over-organization of 
games and sports and the worship of athleticism with its 
consequent contempt for ability of other kinds are unknown. 
It helps the psychologically abnormal boy to find his proper 
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level, and rids him gradually of his inhibitions. It helps 
the backward boy because owing to the smallness of the 
classes he can receive in school a measure of individual 
attention and out of it, a good deal of help and encourage- 
ment. Everything is done to eliminate the spirit of com- 
petition. There are no weekly marks, and no prizes. It 
helps to solve the problem of sex instruction, because a boy 
instinctively imbibes a proper attitude to it from the atmo- 
sphere in which he lives. He accepts explicit instruction 
upon it as natural, and is not as a rule in any way afraid 
to talk to one of the Fathers about any difficulties he may 
experience. The family atmosphere also makes the giving 
and receiving of religious instruction a wholly spontaneous 
and informal matter. Such instruction is made as unlike 
class matter as possible, and is never the subject of examina- 
tions. Yet it occupies the place of honour in the curriculum, 
the first period of each morning, and as a rule has as many 
periods assigned to it as the most important secular subject. 
We try as far as possible to teach Christian doctrine in 
terms of life, and to present the faith as something to be 
lived, both by the individual and by the whole community 
of school, family, nation and civilization. It is here that the 
social implications of religion are emphasized. The surest 
way in these days to secure that religion is something more 
than a mere framework, something that grips the life of a 
boy and strikes its roots deep down into his being, is to 
show him through the study of the social problems of the 
modern world that religion does not cover one particular 
area of life only, but reaches the whole of life and every 
part of it. In the family atmosphere too the worship of 
God, daily Mass and Compline, takes on the character less 
of a burden to be borne than of an obligation, difficult no 
doubt at times, but integral to the life of the community, 
which shares it in common and makes it a common offering 
to God. Here again we aim at developing spontaneity and 
independence. Daily Compline, lasting a quarter of an hour, 
is the only compulsory service; and this is regarded as the 
community night prayers. Boys settle their own time for 
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SOME ASPECTS OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


confession, and to whom they go, and they are free to stay 
in bed till breakfast if they wish to do so a certain number 
of times a week, and they can please themselves which days 
they choose, provided they register their names in a book 
the evening before. The ideal, then, which Laxton sets 
before itself is to educate its boys in such a way that they 
are trained to view the whole of their lives and every 
influence in contemporary life which bears upon their lives 
from a Christian standpoint, to judge these things by Chris- 
tian standards, and with a Christian sense of values. Since 
this integral Christian education is given by Dominicans it 
will bear upon it the impress of the Dominican character 
and view of life which is pre-eminently apostolic. Thus 
we aim at producing men not only trained to know the truth 
but prepared to practise it, and by practising, it to do the 
work of apostles in a world that greatly needs the apostolic 
spirit. 

The present time is one of great importance. Educational 
freedom is an ideal cherished by the best elements in 
English life at the moment, yet educational opinion is in a 
very uneasy state, beginning to question many of the 
assumptions which it has hitherto taken for granted, and 
uncertain whither it is tending. Now is the time for the 
impact on it of the full weight of a united Catholic opinion, 
strong in the belief in the truth of its own principles and 
determined to put them into force. The introduction of an 
independent Catholic scheme of education producing a real 
Catholic culture in the surroundings of English society 
would have immense influence in bringing about the over- 
throw of the mechanization that is on the way to killing all 
that is best in English education. If we do not make our 
influence felt now, the time may come before very long 
when we shall be deprived even of the small amount of 
autonomy that we now enjoy. 

Henry St. Joun, O.P. 
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ON CRITICISM 


THE life of the spirit is the life of freedom, the life that 
responds to nature’s charms, to her colour, her cadences, 
her music: the poetry that sums these up and calls them 
evanescent and calls them also beauty. Spirit is not created 
art. Spirit is the poised brush; it is gazing; it is listening. 
Spirit is sensitivity that asks not why nor whether, that 
simply enjoys and through enjoyment may give rise to 
creativity. 

What is the Imagination? That it is a very important 
thing, or an essential human faculty, we can all agree; but 
after that the trouble begins. And, as generally happens, 
those who have spoken of it with most seriousness and 
authority are the hardest to understand. ‘‘Imagination is 
the Human existence itself,’’ said Blake, who had plenty of 
of it. It is ‘‘the esemplastic power’’—that is, the power of 
shaping diversity into unity—said Coleridge. ‘‘It may be 
compared to Adam’s dream.’’ A. C. Bradley, elucidating 
this, yet speaking with his own authority, said: ‘‘Wherever 
the imagination is satisfied, there, if we had a knowledge we 
had not, we should discover no idle fancy, but an image of a 
truth.’’ That brings us back to Blake again, in his dictum: 
‘‘Everything possible to be believed is an image of truth.’’ 

Behind every great work there must be something more 
than personality, however necessary personality may be. 
The thing that Aristotle called ethos has got to be there. It 
need not be a religion, or a moral code, or even that odd 
thing, a philosophy, but there must be something greatly 
extra-personal, a high general sentiment, a healthy species 
of cosmic consistency. All the grief and emptiness of our 
unconscionably clever artists and poets can be traced to their 
lack of an ethos. Homer never thought at all of the 
ethos which he had, but it thunders in his every hexa- 
meter. Your contemporary, on the contrary, never 
thinks of anything except the ethos he hasn’t got, in whose 
place he has substituted Economic Determinism, Anglo- 
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ON CRITICISM 


Catholicism, Surrealism, or what have you. Yet it is im- 
possible to attribute our troubles to lost faith, for men have 
found it only rarely, or to changing standards, for standards 
have always had a way of changing, or to war, for men 
have always been acquainted with strife, or to capitalism 
and communism, for Cesar and Spartacus knew them for 
commonplaces two millenniums ago. But if the ethos has 
been lost, if, as the Greek said long since, there is no ‘‘recon- 
ciliation between me and not-me,’’ then we must expect 
weakness and despair and tall talk about trivial techniques 
until the ethos is found again. 

The criticism of poetry cannot yet be ranked as a science, 
and critics in the past have often deserved the contempt in 
which they have been held. Sir Henry Wotton called them 
the brushers of noblemen’s clothes; Ben Johnson described 
them as tinkers who made more faults than they mend; 
Samuel Butler, as butchers and the fierce inquisitors of wit; 
Swift, as dogs, rats, wasps, or at best the drones of the 
learned world; Shenstone, as asses which, by gnawing vines, 
first taught the advantages of pruning them; Matthew Green, 
as upholsterers and appraisers; Burns, as cut-throat bandits 
in the paths of fame; and Washington Irving, as freebooters 
in the republic of letters. Donne, for not keeping of accent, 
deserved hanging, said Ben Johnson; and criticism, says 
Dryden, is mere hangman’s work. Worse still, critics have 
not only snapped at poets; they have devoured one another. 

The creative faculty of a genius springs from something 
which ordinary humdrum mortals do not possess. And per- 
haps it is again a commonplace to tell you that this creative 
spirit springs from a nature which is neither definitely male 
nor female, but a nature which is composed spiritually of 
both. To follow the matter further, it seems quite reason- 
able to suppose that there are beings who possess the two 
sex natures so evenly balanced as to make them complete 
in themselves. To think correctly is the condition of be- 
having well. It is also in itself a moral act; those who would 
think correctly must resist considerable temptations. 
Undoubtedly our sense of the value of the individual is 
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among the best achievements of our day. Realizing at last 
that beauty lives only in the mind that apprehends it, we 
guard against mistaking labels for experiences, against 
ready-made knowledge, against borrowed admirations. For 
all that, the artist must still aim at final accomplishment. 
If the beauty he creates will live its independent life in every 
one of its admirers, that only increases his obligation to 
define and complete it. Every man is to judge it for himself, 
but he cannot judge the indeterminate, except to say that it 
is indeterminate. A work of art can never be a half creation, 
which each admirer completes to taste. It is a realized, 
organic vision, only living in other minds than its creator’s 
in so far as its total reality can be interfused with theirs. In 
its artistic influence it is indivisible. Moreover, in every 
work of art there is an appeal to solidarity as well as to 
individuality of feeling. Common appreciation is a bond of 
sympathy. Beauty is not an explosion but a welding, an 
integrating force. It is philosophically exact to say that the 
Kreutzer Sonata is a different thing for every hearer; but it 
is also and equivalently exact to say that it is different for 
the same hearer at every hearing, or that it never can be 
heard at all, since the man who heard the beginning is 
another man when he hears the end. The practical truth is 
that it is best performed in a crowded hall, because partici- 
pation in the passion it excites is cumulative and the larger 
the number of minds it reaches simultaneously the clearer 
and intenser is the single experience into which it lifts them. 

Great passions are liable to make a man one-sided; and 
Winckelmann may not unjustly be reproached with having 
obscured the greatness of genuine Roman art by grouping 
most ancient sculpture together and judging it only by per- 
fection of bodily form, and by ignoring the specific character 
of the Roman monuments. 

It is the nature of an artist that he cannot, as a critic can, 
be detached and impersonal in his relations with art. 

True criticism is threefold. It involves, first, the com- 
parison of all the arts with one another and a discussion of 
the common element which they are generally admitted to 
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ON CRITICISM 


possess. Second, it involves a study of psychology, a com- 
parison of all the acts with the nature of the mind, its intel- 
lectual structure and its ethical needs. Third, it involves 
a comparison between the results thus obtained and the facts 
of history, the influence of race, religion and climate. ‘The 
great fault of criticism is its ignorance—at least its disregard 
—of psychology.’’ Even Aristotle, for all his shrewd obser- 
vation, provides no basis for a systematic criticism. 

His leading principle, which makes all poetry, all art, an 
imitation, is demonstrably false, has rendered his Poetic one- 
sided (a treatise not so much on poetry, as on dramatic 
poetry), and has transmitted to all after criticism a sort of 
hereditary squint. 

The tendency of the critic, according to Mr. Lucas, is ‘‘to 
say, not his word, but the last word.’’ The only general 
judgments which Mr. Lucas believes that criticism can 
attempt are ‘‘This is true: that is not,’’ and ‘“This looks 
sane, and this, diseased.’’ By what standards? jesting 
Pilate might reply. Mr. Lucas’s retort is that good poetry is 
inseparable from good living, and that poetry must be 
judged by those ‘‘permanent values’’ which the moralist 
attaches to the good life—‘‘vitality, strength, courage, devo- 
tion, pity, grace, nobility, intensity, and generosity.’’ These 
qualities apparently are despised or rejected by the moderns, 
are in abeyance until another Rupert Brooke comes. 

Criticism is a matter of sensibility as well as of intelli- 
gence. The first business of the literary critic is to discover 
whether the poem is good or not, whether or not it provides 
the reader with a valuable experience. It is only later that 
he can go on to pass judgment on the state of mind behind 
the work. For if the art is bad, if it is a dead thing, then it 
can have no vital relation to the society from which it springs 
and there can be no earthly good in discussing its sympto- 
matic aspects. Only the great writer can be an important 
symptom because what is happening to him, what is revealed 
in him, is also happening to society. 

There is nothing to prevent your or my mind being in a 
state of chaos; it is true, in a sense, that they always are 
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and must be; and it is wholesome to recognise the fact, pro- 
vided we retain our commonsense and continue to regard 
chaos as something we mean to get out of as fast as we can. 
If things have gone wrong with us, and especially with our 
poetry, in recent years, a main cause surely has been that 
too many of our leaders in the field have forgotten respon- 
sibility, and given way to a passive or cynical enjoyment 
of the welter. We have had, we have still, the advantage of 
great constructive and original intelligences in our midst; 
and we have not troubled to assimilate their contribution. 
Whitehead’s philosophy, for example, includes as part of its 
rationalisation of ‘‘the flux’’ a doctrine of sense perception, 
which, incidentally, corroborates that integral poetic 
attitude which is traditional with us and pricks the bladder 
of all this contemporary solipsism; nevertheless our jig- 
sawers go on bravely jig-sawing, in holy innocence of the 
absurdity of their postures. 

“A satirist who is to live does not waste his force upon 
merely transient foibles. His best work must be universal.”’ 
This truth, so aptly phrased by Professor Duff, doubtless 
accounts for Horace and Juvenal retaining such unmis- 
takable presence in an age whose own propensities accord 
to the classics such reluctant recognition. Perhaps it is 
because England, like Rome, makes life, rather than thought 
or any other standard, the critical touchstone, that these 
writers with their ‘‘eye on the object’’ seem to over-top 
rivals with a more razor-like wit or a more subtle power of 
analysis. Lucian is a more penetrating humorist, and 
Petronius beats them in portraiture. But relevancy to the 
practical business of living will always make an appeal to 
the normal British mind, and the art of satire, most char- 
acteristic of the Roman pen, is probably the surest hold that 
Latin literature retains on our curriculum of culture. 

The weaknesses of the best contemporary poetry are in- 
herent in society and they will only disappear when the 
spiritual revival has overcome the forces of secularism. The 
literary critic can point all this out, he can diagnose, but 
with diagnosis his function comes to an end. The rest be- 
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ON CRITICISM 


longs to God and His theologians. ‘‘We shall certainly con- 
tinue to read the best of its kind of what our time provides,”’ 
runs a concluding sentence of Eliot’s essay, ‘‘but we must 
tirelessly criticize it according to our own principles and not 
merely according to the principles admitted by the writers 
and by critics who discuss it in the public Press.’’ ‘‘The 
recovery of religious sanctions in some form seems necessary 
to the health of the world,’’ writes another distinguished 
critic, but, as he hastens to add, ‘‘they cannot be had for 
the wanting.”’ 

Ought modern writers to find their models and their in- 
spirations in the classics? The humanists were getting 
rather excited over that question in the early 1930s. Jona- 
than Swift worried over it in the eighteenth century and 
Boileau in the seventeenth. But it was already well over a 
thousand years old. Callimachus had raised it in Alexandria 
in the third century, B.C. The ‘‘Modernists’’ won out in 
that ancient argument, only to lose to the ancients when 
Horace and the Roman critics came uppermost about the 
time of Caesar Augustus. But the Roman critics later swung 
back to the earlier views, and the writers of the first century 
or so of the Christian era were urged to take their contem- 
poraries as models. 

What are the virtues of literary modernism of this kind? 
The Roman, Tacitus, answered that one when he expressed 
his doubts of Cicero’s infallibility as a literary oracle: 
‘“‘When changes occur,’’ he explained, ‘‘we must not always 
conclude that they are for the worse’’—a bit of hoary 
classical wisdom that our ultra-conservatives would do well 
to ponder. 

In a confusion of poetic theory the natural impulse of the 
poet is easily drowned or diverted; the different waves of 
modernism alluded to above have swept over literature in 
such quick succession that their implications have not been 
understood or assimilated, and the younger poets of to-day 
seem proudly conscious that Pound and Joyce, Rimbaud 
and Eliot, Miss Sitwell and Gerald Manley Hopkins stood 
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sponsors at their christening, and to be unaware of how 
discordant a bevy of godparents they are and what irrecon- 
cilable gifts they have bestowed upon their children. 


We protect our minds by an elaborate system of abstrac- 
tions, ambiguities, metaphors, and similes from the reality 
we do not wish to know too clearly; we lie to ourselves, in 
order that we may still have the excuse of ignorance, the 
alibi of stupidity. 






































CLAUDE WILLIAMSON. 
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POLITICAL MORALS FROM THE LEFT 


THE people who are restrained in their communism by a 
tug from their tradition of culture form a considerable body 
of opinion in this country. Their state of mind is hinted at 
in the title of the periodical they patronize, for the New 
Statesman incorporates the Athenaeum, and the Week-End 
Review into the bargain. Catholic publishing has entered. 
popular journalism and has also admirably engaged the 
Tory temper; it has not yet succeeded in addressing itself to 
this Liberal-Marxist sentiment, though at one time the 
Catholic Herald promised fair to do so. Accordingly the 
book Mrs. Mitchison has written’ to clear her own mind 
should be of more than biographical interest. Her object is 
to bring some kind of order into the modern economic and 
political scene. She advances in Indian file, from question 
to question, or rather from questioning to questioning, 
sensitive to the rustle in the undergrowth, and not by 
deployment from massed and established premisses. To 
reduce this Socratic method to scholasticism reminds one of 
the general from home who tried to make the Virginians 
fight according to the drill-books. Still, they both wanted 
the Ohio Fork, and it may be profitable to indicate here 
some strategic positions held in common by St. Thomas and 
the symbolic Mrs. Mitchison. 

The first is that contemplation cannot be replaced by 
mere activity. The way men act is determined by their 
vision of what is good. Did not Cardinal Manning observe 
that all controversies are at bottom theological? Mrs. 
Mitchison finds that political activity as such is easy enough, 
but when you come to examine the underlying purpose of 
it all, then thought is muddled and contradictious. The 
difficulty is largely one of moral theology. For as Mr. 
Aldous Huxley observes, in Ends and Means, from Isaiah 
to Karl Marx there has been general agreement about the 





1 The Moral Basis of Politics. By Naomi Mitchison. (Constable. 
Pp. xxi, 376. 8/6.) 
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goal of human life, but confusion and contradictions with 
regard to the roads leading to it. St. Thomas says the 
same,? that men may live for happiness in general terms 
yet differ as to where and how it may be found. Moral 
theory is directly occupied with these differences and it must 
attempt to settle them by referring to the true nature of 
happiness and the goal of human life which it derives from 
the higher sciences of theology and anthropology in the 
widest sense. Living merely practically on a series of day- 
to-day improvisations may be energetic and exciting, yet all 
specifically human action must take its direction and be 
intelligible on a theory. 

The next point follows. Mrs. Mitchison is rightly doubt- 
ful about the value of measuring sticks in moral and political 
matters, yet she sees that the idea or vision making for 
action must be approached and indeed largely determined 
by the reason. Our instincts and desires make us contagious 
rather than communicative and humanely social; it is only 
through what the Vulgate calls conversatio (politeuma) that 
rights and duties can be enduringly established. And this 
implies an accepted rational framework. We may have no 
more success than the Meleans had when they met the 
Athenians with discussion and not force, yet only on this 
“liberal democracy’’ (the ideal is still worth fighting for 
though the word be unfashionable) can there be relations 
that are truly political, not despotic.’ Human activity is 
voluntary, that is coming from within with a reason. The 
violence of imposed force is unnatural and indeed is the 
death of action at the human level.‘ Profounder than its 
pacifist sense is the truth of Our Lord’s saying: All that take 
the sword shall perish by the sword. In social even more 
than in individual affairs do we forsake the reasonable and 
voluntary at our peril. The less than reasonable is never 
more dangerous than when it masquerades as the super- 
natural, a mysticism of race or state or religion which re- 





2 Summa Theologica. ta-2ae: I: 7. 
3cf. 1a-2ae: LVI: 4, ad 3. 
4 1a-2ae: VI: 5. 
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fuses to appear before the judgment of reason. The real- 
polittk which results, whether it be cynical or exalted, is 
necessarily irresponsible. With the destruction of personal 
voluntary activity a decline appears in man’s regard for 
truth, and not only when propaganda springs from vanity 
and hatred, as is seen when religious zeal smudges the clear 
characters of theological science. A totalitarian morality 
cannot respect the proper natures of things in themselves, 
but must break them to its general will; it cannot respect 
the unforced action of its members, which, to St. Thomas, 
is essential to political virtue.‘ 

Mrs. Mitchison is of the opinion that a final and single 
pattern and purpose in human affairs has not yet been 
proved to exist, and for that reason the morals she puts 
forward are provisional. Nevertheless she would agree that 
politics are not autonomous and self-supporting, but must 
fit in with a wider scheme and be subordinate to higher 
principles if they are to play their proper part in the develop- 
ment of human life and happiness. Moral integrity, she 
says, is necessary for those who work in politics. In this 
connection, Mr. Aldous Huxley is inclined to be stringent, 
he regards economic and political reform as a branch of what 
may be called preventive ethics, the aim of which is to 
create social circumstances of such a nature that individuals 
will not be given opportunities for behaving in an undesir- 
able, that is to say an excessively ‘‘attached,’’ way.” St. 
Thomas is more cautious,® and it seems to be in accordance 
with his general theory to say that politics is the science and 
art of the morally permissible in society. 

A fourth point of agreement is established when Mrs. 
Mitchison comes to criticize the several kinds of political 
vision. Industrial Liberalism, for all its promises, has not 
in fact allowed freedom as more than a luxury for a 
minority, while Totalitarianism is condemned on the prin- 





5 2a-2ae: L: 

6 cf. 1a-2ae: LXI: ad 4 

7 Ends and Means. “Chap. Maid 
8 cf. 1a-2ae: XCVI: 2. 
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ciple that human persons are ends, not means. ‘‘I think the 
U.S.S.R. has to be very careful about this,’’ she says 
staunchly, ‘‘there has been an only too obvious tendency 
to treat persons as means. However,’’ she adds hopefully, 
“I believe there is already a reaction against this among 
the youngest generation of Russian Communists.’’ For 
morality is only about people,’ and when they are treated 
purely as means they cannot truly be themselves. Persons 
are not utilities, but members of the Kingdom of Ends.” 
Mrs. Mitchison belongs to a class disposed to go beyond 
admiration of the Russian experiment while at the same 
time being deeply suspicious of the attitude of the Catholic 
Church with regard to it, imagining a common front of 
Nazism and Catholicism against Bolshevism. But if she 
will take the evidence of official documents rather than of 
the popular press, she will recognize that the Catholic 
criticism of Russian Communism springs from much the 
same principle of human dignity she herself cherishes, and 
not from the obstructionism of a vested interest. Persons 
are personages, all of them, and inasmuch that Catholicism 
is not a totalitarianism does it condemn the collectivization 
of human life. 

For St. Thomas what is virtuous and what is delightful 
coincide in the end." He may be frugal in fun,” yet it does 
not escape him that playing is a matter of ends, not means." 
Since it helps to release the right relationships between 
persons, Mrs. Mitchison touches on play as essential in the 
ideal society. Play is necessary to everyone, we are the 
kind of animal that plays. But play by original definition 





9 cf. 1a-zae: XXI: 1. 

10cf. 1a: V: 6. VI: 4. XCIII, on man as the image of God. 
2a-2ae: II: 3. Mrs. Mitchison writes (p. 60), ‘‘It seems possible 
that ultimately and beyond politics we may be all means to (or at 
least parts of) some end which we scarcely perceive, an end which Olaf 
Stapledon calls ‘worship’ . . . But if this is so, the end is beyond 
all of us and is not in the hands of any class of priests or prophets, 
nor can it be brought down to political or social] terms.’’ 

ll 1a: V: 6. 1a-2ae: XI; 3. XXXIV: 4. 

12 2ae-2zae: CLXVIITI. 

13 1a-2ae: I: 6, ad 1. 
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is free and it cannot possibly be play if it is run by experts. 
Nor should the term be restricted to its present narrow 
category. 

With this ultimum et delectabile we can take take leave of 
Mrs. Mitchison. There are questions she leaves undeveloped 
and inevitably twists here and there that are not ours. Moral 
questions, which concern the adaptation of human activity 
to human ends, cannot be thrashed out except on a more 
fundamental philosophy cancerned with the nature of things. 
We must agree first as to what is meant by ‘‘being oneself.”’ 
This is not merely a personal matter, for the self is not just 
an undifferentiated centre of energy, but elicits’ kinds of 
action in a world of kinds. Here we are in a cosmology and 
a metaphysics, and metaphysics, as Aristotle said, is a 
theological science. Then, also, there are passing references 
that suggest a too casual appreciation of Catholicism” or a 
too easy association of mechanical with psychological 
freedom.’5 But, in brief, The Moral Basis of Politics dis- 
plays the mind that can charge words with sensibility and 
the mind that can filter their meaning. 

Tuomas GILBy, O.P. 





14 ‘‘The Roman Catholic doctrine of the sanctity of human life claims 
that a married woman must virtuously wear herself out and reduce 
the quality of her own life so as to produce the maximum number 
of children, even of poor quality.’’ (p. 294.) 

15 ‘‘The other way of change is by archaising, by cutting out as far 
as possible the new materials of civilization with their results on society. 
This is the Nazi way. They cut out the products of the rubber and 
quinine trees, and with them the resultant freedom of women.”’ 


(p. 309.) 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


THE RIGHTWARD TURN. Recent events have marked a 
definite shifting of weight in the balance of power between 
the forces of Right and Left throughout the world. Eden 
has fallen. Austria has become incorporated into the Third 
Reich, and the Axis has been strengthened immeasurably 
rather than weakened by the fact. Franco and his allies 
approach the borders of Catalonia, at the time of writing, 
and their complete victory seems assured. Japan marches 
on and consolidates her position on the Continent of Asia— 
(her ultimate pan-Asiatic and basically anti-British aims 
should be studied in a well-documented article in LA viz 
INTELLECTUELLE of February roth if the full significance of 
this is to be realised.) Last but not least the terrible and 
fantastic Moscow trials have done more to shake the align- 
ment of the international Left with the ‘‘revolution 
betrayed’’ of Stalin than could have been achieved by any 
amount of anti-Communist propaganda. Those intellectuals 
who had seen in the forces of the Left the political instru- 
ments of their social, humanitarian and even Christian ideals 
must be becoming increasingly disillusioned, if not of their 
rectitude, at least of their effectualness. A flattering article 
in the current issue of SCHWEIZERISCHE RUNDSCHAU which 
contrasts the idealism of Anglo-Saxon (British and U.S.A.) 
politics with the ‘‘power-politics of Machiavelli and Sorel’ 
which dominate the Continent already seems not quite up-to- 
date. Moreover, the time is passing, even in Anglo-Saxon 
countries, when it could be claimed that the best heads and 
the most humane hearts were all to be found ‘‘on the Left.” 
The emergence and consolidation of a strong Rightist intel- 
ligentsia, at once traditional and revolutionary, is an event 
of which there are many portents both within and outside 
some intelligent organs of Catholic opinion. Illustrative 
of the trend is the first number of a new review, THE 
EXAMINER which has reached us from the United States. 
‘‘The editorial policy,’’ we read, ‘‘is informed by three basic 
convictions. The first of these is that Western civilization 
is in the midst of a crisis which cannot be resolved except 
through an essential change in society’’ which ‘‘will depend 
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upon a reinvigoration of the institutions which, while now 
rverted from their original forms, are still the safeguards 
of such health as remains in the community.’’ The second 
is that ‘‘the political forms of democracy—which are not 
necessarily co-terminous with the democratic spirit—are 
incapable of effecting the restoration of property.’’ The 
third, that ‘‘our ultimate questions must be ones of philo- 
sophy, and, beyond that, of religion.’’ These principles 
seem identical with those current in THE WEEKLY REVIEW, 
which, under the name of G.K.’S WEEKLY, had latterly shown 
itself increasingly inclined to combine its distributist 
economics with favour of authoritarianism in politics. 


ABOVE THE PARTIES. We cannot but welcome the permea- 
tion of the Right with Catholic principles, with the con- 
sciousness of the necessity of revolution and with a 
reawakened sense of social and economic justice. The most 
‘‘Leftish’’ minded Catholic will welcome the emergence of 
an ‘‘authentic conservatism’’ such as M. Maritain recently 
outlined in our pages. But the situation is one that demands 
all the more a right understanding of the relationship be- 
tween Catholicism and political parties as such. The 
muddle-headedness which exists in this country on the 
subject was illustrated recently by a writer in a Catholic 
monthly (one which acclaims the Right as ‘‘the children of 
light’’) to whom the device “‘En dehors et au-dessus des 
partis’’ suggests ‘‘that there is something discreditable in 
belonging to a political party.’’ (We are glad to see that 
he and his editors have since apologised for charging the 
bearers of this device with ‘‘hovering at times on the 
‘dangerous edge’ of material heresy.’’) Mgr. de Solages’ 
fine exposition of the relationship of Catholicism and of the 
individual Catholic to the ‘‘temporal city’’ and to its 
political parties comes at a particularly opportune moment. 
Originally an address delivered to the Chrétienté group at 
the Ambassadeurs Theatre in Paris, it is printed in extenso 
in LA VIE INTELLECTUELLE (Feb. 10) under the title Le 
Catholicisme au-dessus des luttes des partis. Quite apart 
from its value as an unusually clear—and incidentally 
humorous—statement of the Catholic doctrine on the subject 
and its contemporaneous applications, the article is of 
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particular interest as showing that Catholics have shown 
themselves to be most effective (in France, at any rate) in 
influencing the political situation for what they know to be 
man’s real good, precisely in the measure in which they 
have preserved their independence of party alliances. It 
was to this fact, it will be remembered, that the Holy Father 
attributed the particular strength of Catholic Action in 
France when addressing the French Bishops last Christmas. 
The ‘‘Billet’’ of Civis in the same issue is of interest and 
importance in the same connexion. He shows that the spirit 
of political responsibility, so far from being identical with, 
precisely excludes the spirit of political partisanship. Not 
only is Catholicism as such ‘‘above and outside’’ political 
parties, the individual Catholic adherent of them must 
always retain his spiritual independence. He may and 
should use them to forward the temporal bonum commune, 
which he knows to be subordinated to the eternal; for that 
very reason he must never allow himself to be used by them. 
We cordially recommend consideration of these studies to 
those who have been so severe in condemning the most vital 
elements in contemporary French Catholicism. 


CHRISTIAN HUMANISM. Many outside of France may be 
glad to be introduced to the new review ECHANGES ET 
RECHERCHES (50 rue de Lille, Roubaix) directed by an 
association of young professors engaged in the official State 
(as distinct from the ‘‘free’’ and Catholic) centres of learn- 
ing. It is not a ‘‘religious’’ review; it is precisely a literary 
and ‘‘humanistic’’ review. All the more remarkable is the 
appearance in the current number of as good a statement as 
we have seen of the problem of Christian humanism viewed 
from the strictly theological angle. It is the contribution of 
Pére Thomas Deman, O.P., professor of moral theology in 
the French Dominican province. We shall not attempt here 
to summarise this valuable article—itself necessarily sum- 
mary—we would draw attention only to what is implicit in 
the inclusion of such an article in such a review by such an 
author: the recognition of the fact that the problem of 
Christian humanism—which covers all the problems of the 
distinctively Christian attitude to ‘‘human’’ knowledge, 
culture, art, ethics, politics and the rest—must be, in the last 
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resort, a theological one. For if the fundamental principle 
of Christian humanism is—as indeed it is—that grace pre- 
supposes and perfects nature, its principles of solution 
belong alone to the specifically theological order of revealed 
truths apprehended by faith. For only faith, penetrated by 
theology, can tell us what grace is and what is the manner 
of the action of God’s grace upon human nature. This is 
implied when it is said that Christian humanism is a 
theocentric humanism—which, by the way, is something 
very different from a merely theistic humanism (much pagan 
humanism was that). The manifold problems of Christian 
humanism cannot be accurately apprehended or solved if 
this first principle be inaccurately interpreted. The point 
needs emphasis. There can be no question but that, in the 
words of the Anglican editor of the I.c.F. REVIEW, ‘‘The 
telation between Grace and Nature, between *the Order of 
Creation and the Order of Redemption; the question of the 
validity of any Christian critique of the structure of secular 
society; the question of the propriety of deducing positive 
social objectives from theological dogma—these are the 
issues confronting us now.’’ 


GRACE AND SOCIAL REVOLUTION. It may be safely assumed 
that the necessity of a theological foundation for any 
specifically Christian sociology is generally and increasingly 
understood by Catholics in this country. It is not always 
so clear that the relationship between Grace and Nature is 
always correctly, let alone adequately, apprehended. 
BLACKFRIARS has more than once ventured to question the 
theological presuppositions implicit in some statements and 
theories which have been put forward; the matter is one 
of such vital importance that we venture to return to the 
charge again. Less by explicit statement than by implica- 
tion, it seems often to be supposed that the principles that 
grace presupposes and perfects nature mean that nature 
must reform itself before grace can be ‘‘added,’’ that the 
perfection of grace is conditioned by the perfection of the 
predispositions of nature, in short that nature must first 
perfect itself before grace can come as an added perfection 
or ‘‘crown.’’ Applied to society, this is made to mean that 
a “‘human,”’ non-supernatural and political revolution in the 
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direction of a society more in accord with ‘‘human nature’ 
must precede any action, or at least the full action, of grace. 
Grace, on this view, does not only need human nature 
(however fallen and stunted) as a subject for its operations, 
it needs and presupposes a natural perfection of that nature, 
Thus we read of the factory workers in an article in the 
current number of INTEGRATION: 

If they cannot develop as men, as human beings, it is very 
difficult for them to live fully Christian lives, since grace needs 
nature upon which to work, and human nature that has been 
warped and stunted in the factory is not the best field for its 
operations. So that human work, work that develops man’s 
nature to its fullest capacity, is not just a desirability. It is a 
necessity if man is to attain his eternal destiny properly. 

(The crescendo from ‘‘very difficult’’ through ‘‘needs’’ to 
“‘necessity for eternal destiny,’’ besides the equivocation on 
the term ‘‘nature,’’ will catch the theological eye.) We 
must not press the, at least superficial, resemblance of such 
a doctrine to the tenets of the semi-pelagians (for whom also 
the initiation of our sanctification was the work of nature, 
to which God ‘‘complements’’ His grace), but nor can it 


readily be allowed to pass as the careless obiter dictum of ‘‘a 
Students’ Catholic review.’’ The theory here outlined forms 
the basis for severe criticism of the J.O.C.—just as, in 
another article, it is apparently presupposed to the assertion 
that the living of an integral Christian life in London 
“‘cannot be done.’’ The writer maintains that ‘‘the present 
position of the J.0.C. abroad is not only logically unten- 


,? 


able but also in many ways very dangerous.’’ The reason 
given is that the J.O.C. does not concern itself with ‘‘the 
anti-human, and so anti-Christian nature of their work.” 
After a characteristic denunciation of the undoubtedly in- 
human conditions of the worker and of the inhuman nature 
of his work, the writer tells us, ‘‘there is only one way to, 
Christianize that milieu; destroy it and build something new 
in its place.’’ Are we wrong in interpreting this to mean 
that there must first be a social revolution in order that grace 
may abound? Is the same idea implicit in Mr. Eric Gill’s 
“‘challenge’’ in IRELAND TO-DAY maintaining that the social 
encyclicals are not revolutionary, and that ‘‘the revolution 
is left to us’’? J.O.C. has indeed conceived things very 
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differently. Without denying or decrying the impor- 
tance of political action, and leaving its members free to 
participate in that action through the proper political 
organisations, it has seen that the specifically Christian revo- 
lution is not something we make but something we are. It 
is not to be denied that we may remove the obstacles to the 
functioning of grace, even without grace. But the healing of 
nature, and so of society, is not a precondition of grace but 
precisely its effect. It is, ultimately, not grace that needs 
the perfection of nature but nature that needs grace for its own 

rfection. We have not first to make a human society in 
order that it may be Christian; if we make it Christian its 
humanity must follow as an inevitable result. The Church 
did not first agitate to abolish slavery or destroy the cor- 
ruptions of pagan society; it converted masters and slaves 
and left slavery and the rest to die a natural death. So 
too, if we understand it aright, the importance of the J.O.C., 
even politically, is that it puts first things first and is not 
directly concerned with the organization of the polis. We do 
not suggest that the INTEGRATION group would deny these 
things, but we do think that in its preoccupation with social 
evils it obscures the fact, proclaimed and exemplified so 
magnificently by the J.0.C., that Catholic Action and the 
Christian revolution mean precisely the transformation of 
human nature and social forms by grace. An organization 
whose immediately objective was the destruction of existing 
social and economic forms and conditions might indeed be 
very valuable and necéssary; but it would not be the 
J.0.C. For our part, we trust that the Young Christian 
Workers in England will cling faithfully to the ideals of 
their Continental prototype and not allow themselves to be 
side-tracked into becoming a political instrument—even for 
the destruction of an inhuman society and the establishment 
of ‘‘natural’’ and ‘‘human’’ communities. 


VICARIOUS SACRIFICE. The above had been already written 
when there came into our hands an article with this title. 
Not satisfied with the criticism of the J.O.C. it offers this 
grotesque caricature of ‘‘certain Catholic youth movements 
on the continent’’ whose identity is unmistakable: 

The idea seems to be that young layfolk, in the way of per- 
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fection, should accept the sub-human conditions of advanced 
industrialism by way of martyrdom for the common good. To 
put it into concrete terms, those who are already the chief victims 
of Industrialism are to consecrate their lives to a mass-production 
travelling belt in order that, without disturbance or intermission, 
the world may have cheap cars, cheap wireless sets and cheap 
typewriters. 

So much for what the Jocist sacrifice for the salvation of 
the workers ‘‘seems’’ to THE CROSS AND THE PLOUGH. The 
article concludes: 


Salvation is not of the travelling belt, but of the land and the 
crafts in the hands of free men. Integrity is sovereign to Catholic 
philosophy. To it we must return or perish. The world is not 
to be saved by urging industrial victims to a religious industrial 
martyrdom. This heresy we shall hit wherever it raises its ugly 
head. 


We should be told, Yes or No, whether the Catholic Land 
Associations’ organ intends to hit so ugly a head as this: 


We should like to address a particularly affectionate word to 
our Catholic working men, young and old. They have been 
given, as a reward for their often heroic fidelity in these trying 
days, a noble and arduous mission. Under the guidance of their 
bishops and priests, they are to bring back to the Church and to 
God those immense multitudes of their brother-workmen who, 
because they were not understood or treated with the respect to 
which they were entitled, in bitterness have strayed far from 
God... If this mission, which must be fulfilled in mines, in 
factories, in workshops, wherever they may be labouring, should 
at times require great sacrifices, Our workmen will remember 
that the Saviour of the world has given them an example not 
only of toil but of self-immolation. 


The italics are ours; the words are those of Pope Pius XI-in 
his encyclical Divint Redemptoris, §70. They are followed 
closely, in §71, with these: 

To all Our children, finally, of every social rank and of every 
nation, to every religious and lay organization in the Church. 
We make another and more urgent appeal for union. Many 
times Our paternal heart has been saddened by the divergencies 
—often idle in their causes, always tragic in their consequences— 
which array in opposing camps the sons of the same Mother 
Church . . . Those who make a practice of spreading dissension 
among Catholics assume a terrible responsibility before God and 
the Church. 
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CONTEMPORANEA. CATHOLIC HERALD is to be congratulated on 
its perspicacious, fair-minded and illuminating correspondent in 
republican Spain, Mr. Peter Langdale, whose experiences and 
inquiries are being serialized. 

CATHOLIC WorKER (England) contains an outspoken editorial 
on Prudence—as a virtue which directs action and as a 
vice which is a pretext for inaction. 

CHRISTENDOM (March): Montague Fordham deals, from the 
“Christian economic’ standpoint, with the problem of 
Christianity in the Countryside. R. Ellis Roberts elucidates 
Charles Williams, who in his turn provides more material for 
elucidation. Pungent criticism of the Recall to Religion from 
D. H. MacKinnon, and of ‘‘Left Christianity’’ from Maurice 
Reckitt. 

CHRISTIAN Democrat (March): Family Allowances: Their Place 
in Britain by J. R. Kirwan. H. N. Parks and W. P. Witcutt 
challenge the C.S.G.’s organ’s attitude to distributism. 

Cite CHRETIENNE (March 5) issues a valuable special number 
devoted to the problems of suffering. 

CLERGY Review (March): The Pope and the Bible by Vincent 
McNabb, O.P. Fallow Fields by ‘‘Parochus Ruralis’ is 
another article on the grave problems facing religion in the 
English countryside. 

IRELAND To-Day (March): Eric Gill challenges—and is chal- 
lenged. 

MontH (March): The Flight from Reason by John Murray. 
Margery Kempe Reviewed by George Burns. 

Pax (March): Mgr. R. A. Knox and Peter Anson contribute 
memoirs of Caldey in celebration of the silver jubilee of the 
community’s Catholic existence. 

ORATES FRATRES: May the form for the Way of the Cross, com- 
piled exclusively from Scriptural and liturgical sources, (con- 
tained in the February 20 number), come quickly into general 
use! 

SCHOENERE ZUKUNFT, significantly ante-dated from Vienna 
13.3.38 contains an illuminating extract from Prof. Josef 
Nadler on Austria’s German and European Achievement. 

STIMMEN DER ZEIT, the great German Jesuit monthly, flourishes 
still despite reports of suppression. The March issue contains 
a timely exposition of the inter-relation of Revelation, Theology 
and Profane Science by Bernhard Jansen, S.J., and some auto- 
biographical conversion-memoirs from Sigrid Undset. 
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Temps PRESENT (March 11): A strong number includes an inter- 
view with Mgr. Yu Pin, remarkable contributions on the 
Niemiller trial from Paul Claudel and Stanislas Fumet, on the 
Moscow trials from Francois Courtenay, and on Un Gentleman 
Chrétien (our new Foreign Secretary) by Jean Guitton. 

Vie INTELLECTUELLE (Feb. 25): The Jews among the Gentiles, 
a magnificent address on the Christian view of the Jewish 
problem and of current anti-semitism, by Jacques Maritain. 
(‘‘Israel, like the Church, is in the world but not of it; but 
since the day it stumbled, because its leaders preferred the 
world, it is rivetted to the world, a captive and victim of the 
world it loves, but to which it does not belong, nor ever will 
nor can belong. That is how, with Christian eyes, we perceive 
the mystery of Israel.’’) 

Wor_p ProsLeM is a ‘“‘Monthly Survey of Modern Atheism,” 
invaluable for documentation, published by the Vatican 
Polyglot Press. 6/6 annually from Via Carlo Alberto 2, 
Roma 128. 

PENGUIN. 


REVIEWS 


THEOLOGY AND THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


CONFIRMATION IN THE MODERN WorLD. By Matthias Laros. 
Translated by George Sayer. (Sheed & Ward; 7s. 6d.) 

One of the happier signs of our time is a new awareness, 
among Catholics, of the Community. The Liturgical Movement, 
the stirring to Catholic Action, are facets of a great reality, set in 
the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ. It would be more 
than a pity if the very enabling power, instituted by Christ 
Himself, were to be neglected. Confirmation is, too often, a 
forgotten Sacrament; if not in its reception, at least in its appre- 
ciation. Yet it is this Sacrament which makes us full members 
of the Mystical Body; which, as the word indicates, comes to 
confirm, reinforce, complete and perfect the spiritual life of the 
baptized. It represents the adult state of life where one begins to 
live and act not only for one’s own personal profit, but for the 
general good of the community. 

This study of the Sacrament of Confirmation, translated from 
the German, sets out in simple language to deepen our knowledge 
and appreciation of the equipment that God has given us, as 
militant members of His Kingdom; for, in the words of Cardinal 
Faulhaber, quoted by the author, ‘‘It is not enough for us to be 
fishes in the net of the apostle, we must be fishers and apostles 
ourselves.”’ 
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Some passages were evidently written with an eye to present 
happenings in Germany, but they are none the less valuable, for 
it belongs to every confirmed person ‘‘ex officio’’ to confess his 
faith before the enemies of Christian worship. Persecution is an 
extreme case, but not the only case where the confirmed person 
is called upon to exercise the character, or spiritual power con- 
ferred in this Sacrament; there may be notable occasions for 
profession of faith at a dinner table. Catholics must take their 
place in public affairs; in fact, as the author observes, ‘“‘Chris- 
tians will soon become the only bibles which people will bother 
to read.”’ 

A valuable chapter is the one which links the Sacrament to the 
traditional teaching on the priesthood of the laity, so overlaid 
since the Reformation. Chapters on the relation of the Sacrament 
to Personality, to the Apostolate, to Catholic Action, are made to 
cover the ground of the nature and effects of the Sacrament. 
There follows a short treatise on the Gifts, and a, study of the 
Sin against the Holy Ghost. This last, much disputed subject, 
is particularly well worked out. Much use has been made of the 
Summa of St. Thomas. 

If one may be permitted a minor criticism of a book which 
is happily so free from technicalities, it is that not sufficient place 
has been given to the Sacramental Character, and the way in 
which it is a participation of the priesthood of Christ. Perhaps, 
too, more light could have been thrown on this Sacrament of 
Adolescence, by a more thorough comparison with Baptism, the 
Sacrament of Spiritual Birth. But the book, as a whole, is keenly 
alive, and its teaching should inspire those who are about to enlist 
in the service of Christ the King: ‘“‘Youth,’’ says the author, 
“will always fight to the last for any true and heroic cause.’’ 

PETER WHITESTONE, O.P. 


Mary’s PART IN OUR REDEMPTION. By Canon George D. Smith, 
Ph.D., D.D. (Burns, Oates; 6s.) 

This book, which is at pains to explain Mary’s Part in our 
Redemption, is most admirable from every viewpoint. We have 
so long grown accustomed to rely almost exclusively on foreign 
publications or in translations from them, that it is distinctly 
refreshing to be put in possession of scientific work by one of our 
own thoroughly competent theologians. Admittedly it is no easy 
task to be theologically lucid and at the same time not to be 
beyond the range of the layman by reason of technique. This 
difficulty has however been bridged by Canon Smith, and with 
conspicuous success. 

The purpose which the author sets before him is ‘‘to show 
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how our Blessed Lady’s co-operation with the Redeemer may 
be explained in accordance with the general doctrine of Redemp- 
tion, and in the light of the theological principles of St. Thomas.” 
(Introductory Note.) Accordingly the foundation is laid by an 
account of the Fall and the Promise, followed by the fulfilment of 
the Promise through the New Adam and the New Eve, and the 
complete reversal of the Fall by the work of Redemption. The 
chapter on Redemption is itself most valuable in its unfavour- 
ableness to juridical concepts and exaggerated ideas of penal 
substitution. ‘‘Justice is certainly involved; but it is Love that 
plays the leading role in this drama of mercy which, in the 
history of mankind, follows immediately upon the tragedy of 
sin . . . Satisfaction is not merely the passive endurance of an 
inevitable penalty; it is the positive act by which man strives 
to expiate his sin, to atone, to make reparation.’’ (pp.15,17.) 
Indeed suffering only has the power of satisfaction when it is 
associated by man with the will of God Who inflicts it. The 
human actions of the God-Man have an infinite worth because 
they possess an efficacy that is divine, the human nature of 
Christ being God’s instrument for the salvation of mankind. 
“‘The redemptive action of Christ is best understood if we 
appreciate that God willed in Him to lead men back to His 
friendship by a path corresponding to that by which he had 
forsaken it.’’ (p. 21.) This end was achieved by the voluntary 
offering in sacrifice of suffering and death in obedience to the 
Father as expression of immense love and of an infinitely pleasing 
homage on behalf of men. Here the very centre of St. Thomas's 
doctrine is touched, ‘‘He truly makes satisfaction for an offence 
who offers to the offended person something which he loves as 
much as or more than he hated the offence. But Christ, suffering 
in charity and obedience, offered to God something greater than 
was required to compensate for the sins of the whole human 
race."’ Each member of the Mystical Body has a share in 
Christ’s redemptive work, but above all Mary His Mother. At 
this point the question is raised ‘‘in what sense is Mary to be 
called Co-Redemptrix?’’ (p. 82.) In the author’s view, ‘‘so 
long as it is borne in mind that the title of Redeemer belongs 
in an exclusive sense to the Word Incarnate, and is applied to 
others only by analogy, there is no reason why the name Co- 
Redemptrix should not be given to ur Lady.’’ (p. 83.) 

The title then means that Our Lady ‘“‘has done for the human 
race something sufficiently similar to what Christ has done to be 
called by the same name, but yet something so different that 
the function of Christ Himself remains unique.’’ (p. 87.) Canon 
Smith finds himself unable to agree with some theologians who 
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say that ‘“‘Mary is our Co-Redemptrix in the sense that, with 
Christ and under Christ, she paid the ransom which freed us 
from the captivity of sin and made the realm of grace accessible 
to mankind.’’ (p. 89.) Perhaps this thesis has been wisely left 
aside for one which is easier to explain, though we do not feel 
convinced that the reasons raised against it are unanswerable. 
There is for instance a similar seeming identification of cause and 
effect in the truth that salvation is gratuitous whilst not un- 
merited. Again it is possible to distinguish between Mary’s 
redemption and ours without considering the price as already 
paid. Indeed it might be urged that it is precisely this supra- 
temporal aspect of divine efficacy which made it possible for Our 
Lady to collaborate with her Son in paying the price of redemp- 
tion. This is not however to say that she added something to the 
price paid by the Redeemer. It is therefore prudently concluded 
that ‘‘in the absence of convincing reasons for maintaining that 
Mary’s merit-atonement was able, even subordinately, to con- 
tribute to the price of Redemption; indeed in the presence of an 
objection to that view which cannot easily be solved, it would 
seem that we must assign to her co-redemptive activity of 
essentially the same order as that which belongs to the other 
members of the mystical body; that is to say, she merited that the 
fruits of Christ’s redemptive act should be applied to her soul 
and to the souls of others.’’ (p. 100.) This however does not 
prevent our Blessed Lady from being uniquely associated with 
that Life, Passion, and Death which were the universal cause 
of Redemption. Since her role was so unique we venture to 
suggest that only by analogy can co-redemption be assigned to 
her and to others. 

From what little we have been able to say of this book it may 
be gathered that it is a most excellent contribution to a clearer 
understanding of the Mother of God, who is so uniquely associ- 
ated with the sacrificial purpose and will of her Divine Son. 

AMBROSE FarRELL, O.P. 


St. _ OF THE Cross. By Bede Frost. (Hodder & Stoughton; 
18s.) 

St. John of the Cross remains among the greatest and the most 
enigmatic of Catholic mystics. Heroic in his following of Christ, 
subtle in his human psychology, supreme as a poet, he was to be 
first officially interpreted by 17th century scholastic controver- 
sialists who were not psychologists nor poets and were perhaps 
not saints. The acrid controversy on contemplatio acquisita, 
the emphatic resolve to dissociate Mount Carmel from Illuminism. 
the desire for an alliance with a dominant theological faction, 
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all coloured the first popularisation of his doctrine in the schools. 
It is not an unmixed advantage that the tradition of his teaching 
has stayed unbroken for, in corollary, the thought of Philip of the 
Holy Trinity and Thomas of Vallgornera still lie between the 
modern Catholic theologian and the Living Flame. 

It is the purpose of the present volume to directly utilise St. 
John’s doctrine in a handbook of practical spirituality; ‘‘the aim 
of the present writer is to present the Saint’s own teaching with 
as little reference as possible to that of other spiritual writers, an 
over-abundance of which has at times obscured it’’ (p. 324). 
It is precisely this independence of approach that gives the 
attempt an especial interest. The eighteen chapters form a com- 
plete survey of St. John’s thought and are characterised by clear 
prose and clear insight. The standard of accuracy is notable; 
John of Baconthorpe seems to be referred to as John Bacon on 
p. 130 and there is an untenable generalisation on Spanish 
mysticism on p. 22, but these are mere slips. The planning of 
the volume is admirable and there is the sobriety of thought and 
deep sense of spiritual values which we have come to expect from 
the author. 

Yet both the purpose and the method have their inevitable 
defects. Because the study is so practical in intention it remains 
ascetical rather than mystical in temper; the ecstatic and 
prophetic element in St. John’s thought seem minimised. 
Because the theological controversies have been ignored the 
author’s own comments ring at times almost superficial. This is 
most noticeable in his treatment of the relations of meditation to 
contemplation. It might seem that the theses of PP. Arintero 
and Garrigou Lagrange were judged from their naive summary 
by Abbot Butler. And though the author writes so often as a 
Thomist there is no evidence that he is acquainted with the 
greatest of Thomist mystical theologians, John of St. Thomas 
and P. Gardeil. While precisely since St. John is considered 
apart from his commentators there is too little sense of period. 
It may be advisable to consider the Spiritual Canticle or the 
Ascent without relation to the controversies of 17th century 
disciples; it is perhaps impossible to understand them apart from 
the half-orientalised underworld of Renaissance Spain. 

The only source of St. John’s teaching that is analysed in 
detail is the Summa. Possibly as a source it is emphasised 
unduly. It has long been clear that an adhesion to the Carmelite 
school may be reconciled with Thomism and that even the 
accepted stratification of the States of Prayer can be rendered 
theologically intelligible by an application of the doctrine of the 
Gifts. But the extent to which St. John was consciously Thomist 
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remains problematic. It is obvious that his faculty theory presup- 
poses the eclectic scholasticism of his time and that his theory of 
knowledge was indomitably Realist. But his conception of the 
role of Intellectus in contemplation, the lack of explicit references 
to the Gifts and his emphasis on memory as a separate faculty 
all seem to suggest either unfamiliarity or disagreement with the 
Thomist mystical tradition. The author has himself made refer- 
ence to the testimony of Fray Juan Evangelista ‘‘I never once 
saw him read any other books than the Bible, St. Augustine, 
Contra Hereses and the Flos Sanctorum.”’ 

Yet though the frequent references to the Summa may not be 
always relevant to a study of St. John of the Cross they serve 
to emphasise the lucid sobriety of approach which gives this 
volume its chief value. 

GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 


SyNoPSIS LATINA QUATTUOR EVANGELIORUM SECUNPUM VULGA- 
TAM EpITIONEM. JToannes Perk, Sal. Soc. Sac. (Coldwell; 
5s. 6d.) 

To be well versed in the Vulgate is an essential part of a 
liberal Catholic education. And it is not its famous quality of 
“authenticity’’ that makes this version so remarkably important. 
In point of authenticity it is a second-best thing, a substitute: 
for whereas the original text of the Scriptures is authentic abso- 
lutely and per se (its canonicity once established), the authenticity 
of the Vulgate rests on its substantial faithfulness to that original. 
Nor is it as a Latin version of the Scriptures, nor again as being 
a translation stamped by the genius of St. Jerome that the 
Vulgate attains its quite special cultural importance. The deter- 
mining fact is that the Vulgate—this ‘‘vetus et vulgata editio, 
quae longo tot saeculorum usu in ipsa Ecclesia probata est’’ of 
which the Council speaks—presents that text of the Scriptures in 
terms of which the Church has chiefly hammered out, evolved, 
enunciated her doctrine and also expressed her feelings. It is a 
sacred shrine that has grown ever richer in being plundered by 
her. To read in the Vulgate with the Church is an important 
way of coming to know her mind and her fancy. 

Of the book that has here to be noticed, it has to be said in 
its disfavour that it supplies no more than the very minimum 
prescribed by its undertaking. That is to say, it provides the 
text of the Vulgate gospels—according to the Clementine edition 
—in parallel synoptic form. The synoptic arrangement itself is 
merely conventional, presented without anything of conviction 
or enthusiasm. The accessories of the work—the data and dicta 
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contained in the preface—add very little to its proper usefulness. 
It is not a work that one could begin to compare with, for 
example, the Evangeliorum Synopsis of Camerlynck. Still it 
Temains that the Clementine text is here, that the price of the 
book is very low, the print acceptable, the cover firm and neat. 


Et tempus breve est. 
RICHARD KEHOE, O.P. 


THe CaTHOLic Doctor. By Fr. A. Bonnar, O.F.M., D.D. 
(Burns, Oates; 7s. 6d.) 


Catholic Doctors should be grateful to Fr. Bonnar for this 
exposition of the Catholic solution of the many and often difficult 
moral problems arising in medical practice. Obviously to write 
usefully on such a subject the mere knowledge of moral prin- 
ciples is not sufficient. There must also be accurate and at times 
even detailed knowledge of the purely medical features of the 
case which gives rise to a moral question. Fr. Bonnar has taken 
care to inform himself adequately upon such matters, as is proved 
by the imposing list of distinguished members of the medical 
profession consulted by him in the course of writing this book. 


The preliminary chapters are concerned with the nature of 
the Church, its origin, spirit, claims and organisation, and with 
some other general matters—all of which is intended to form an 
“intellectual background”’ to the solution of particular questions. 
As an outline statement this part of the book is excellent, but we 
are of the opinion that its practical utility would have been 
enhanced, had further reading been sugested, particularly in the 
case of the first chapter. Complex and comprehensive questions 
suffer by being unduly compressed. 

In dealing with the moral problems with which the doctor 
is faced Fr. Bonnar aims at giving the accepted and certain 
Catholic teaching. We think therefore that he should have 
mentioned that the view expressed at the foot of p. 82 is one 
opposed by theologians of at least equal standing with the one 
whose authority he quotes for it. Apart from this and from one 
or two other passages which could have been more clearly or 
accurately expressed, we have nothing but admiration for the 
lucidity with which the Catholic position is stated and justified. 
The chapter on Euthanasia and Sterilisation is particularly clear 
and convicing. We hope that this book will have the wide 
circulation among priests, doctors and nurses that it deserves. 


ALEXANDER L’ESTRANGE, O.P. 
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HISTORY 


PIERRE D’AILLY AND THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE. A Disser- 
tation by John P. McGowan, C.M., S.T.L. (Catholic 
University of Washington; n.p.) 

In 1377 Pope Gregory XI brought to an end the seventy years 
sojourn of the Papacy in Avignon by returning to Rome. His 
death in March of the following year found the French Cardinals 
in a very unquiet mood, and when the succeeding pontiff, Urban 
VI, proved himself anything but amiable to them, they in the 
following September, having acknowledged and obeyed Urban 
as Pope for upwards of five months, elected one of their number 
as anti-pope under the title of Clement VII. This opened that 
most painful period in the history of the Church known as the 
Schism of the West which endured until the election of Martin 
V at the Council of Constance in 1417. During these thirty-nine 
years Popes died and were succeeded by others at Rome and 
Avignon, and confusion only was the result of the well-meant 
efforts of the Council of Pisa in 1409 to put an end to the scandal 
by electing a Pope to be recognised by all. As we know, they 
merely added a third claimant to the Apostolic See. The Pisan 
Council was the outcome of the efforts of the Cardinals of both 
obediences to set things straight, and for this purpose they aban- 
doned their respective masters, Gregory XII the Roman Pontiff, 
and Benedict XIII the Avignon pretender. The flaw in its 
legitimacy lay in its lack of canonical convocation. 

The Pope elected, Alexander V, died very shortly afterwards, 
and was succeeded by John XXIII. It was however now clear 
to the best minds in the Church that nothing could be accom- 
plished until all three claimants were persuaded to resign, and 
a new Pope elected who would obtain the united obedience of 
Christendom. The chief agents in persuading John XXIII to 
convoke the Council of Constance in 1414 were the Emperor 
Sigismund and Pierre d’Ailly, recently created Cardinal by John. 
The latter hoped that the Emperor and Council would render 
effective the decree of deposition enacted against the other 
claimants by the Council of Pisa, but now finding his own claim 
was liable to be called in question he hastily fled, but was pursued 
and made prisoner. Shortly after this Gregory XII formally 
abdicated the Papal Throne (July 4th, 1415), premising this 
by a solemn act of convocation, declaring the Council of Con- 
stance a true and legitimate General Council. John XXIII had 
already signed his own deposition and no one was over much 
worried by Benedict XIII abandoned by all but a handful of 
friends. In 1417 Pope Martin V, Cardinal Otho Colonna, was 
unanimously elected by the Cardinals and the thirty plenipoten- 
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tiaries chosen from France, Germany, England, Italy and Spain. 
Fr. McGowan is in error in stating that the Dominican bishop of 
Chichester, Robert Reade, ‘‘was one of the six leading candi- 
dates.’’ Reade died two years before this conclave, and the 
English prelate who had a strong chance of the papacy was 
Richard Clifford, Bishop of London. 

D’Ailly’s fame in history comes from the firm stand he made 
in favour of an election before the Council went on to its measures 
of reform. In this opinion he was withstood by a great number 
of the Council Fathers and the Emperor Sigismund, but he 
gained his point, and assuredly closed the schism much earlier 
than would have been the case had the opposition succeeded in 
getting their way. 

The whole dissertation is a very clear exposition of a question 
already treated times without number, but not even yet with full 
satisfaction. The present book (100 pages) obviously makes no 
claim to be the last word on this debatable matter, but it does 
make a definite contribution of value to the question. 

WALTER GUMBLEY, O.P. 


MEDIZ VAL TEXTS 


Ex SUMMA PHILIPPI CANCELLARII QUATIONES DE ANIMA, ad 
fidem manuscriptorum edidit L. W. Keeler, S.J. (Opuscula 
et Textus. Series Scholastica, XX). (Miinster i. W. Aschen- 
dorff, 1937. RM. 1.42.) 


MISCELLANEA ISIDORIANA. HOMENAJE A S. ISIDORO DE SEVILLA 
EN EL XIII CENTENARIO DE SU MUERTE. 636— 4 de Abril— 
1936. Lo edita la Provincia de Andalucia S.I. con la 
colaboracién de Escritores nacionales y extranjeros. (Rome, 
Gregorian University, 1936.) 


Philip the Chancellor, until quite recently almost unknown, 
was undoubtedly one of the greatest thinkers in early thirteenth 
century Paris. His works have been for long time attributed to 
Philip de Gréve with whom he was confused; but recent re- 
searches by Professor H. Meylan of Lausanne have convincingly 
shown that this confusion did not arise until the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Philip was Chancellor of Notre Dame of Paris from 1218 
until his death on December 23rd, 1236. His Latin hymns re- 
puted to be amongst the best of the century are widely known; 
but his Summa has not yet been published. The influence exer- 
cised by this Summa upon the theologians of the first half of the 
thirteenth century cannot be over-estimated. John de la 
Rochelle, the Summa of Alexander of Hales, Odo Rigaud and 
others, borrowed from it question after question, transcribing 
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almost verbatim many passages. Albertus Magnus used it also 
in his earlier works as a source of information, but seldom agrees 
with its conclusions. The treatise on the soul is of the utmost 
importance, since it offers perhaps the earliest evidence of a 
systematic use of the freshly discovered Aristotelian learning. 
Philip’s main source however is Avicenna. 

L. W. Keeler of the Gregorian University has selected twelve 
Questiones out of this treatise which he publishes for the first 
time from six manuscripts. The text is preceded by a short 
introduction, in which he describes the six manuscripts used in 
his edition, and deals briefly with the authenticity of Philip’s 
Summa, its date, its sources and influence upon following theo- 
logians. He enumerates from Meylan the other six manus- 
cripts which contain this Summa. It is however to be noted that 
MS. 18-19 of the Chapter Library of Toledo does not contain 
this work, as I learn from a corrected copy which Professor 
Meylan has kindly sent me of his brochure. The edition is not 
meant to be what is usually called a critical edition; but it does 
not follow that it is not in fact a reliable one. We have had 
occasion lately to study these same questions, and we found that 
only in very few cases our text differs from his. His edition 
would however have gained not a little if he had consulted MS. 
156 of St. Anthony’s Library, Padua, one of the best manu- 
scripts, if not the best, and chosen by Meylan for establishing 
his text. Among the sources, Avencebrol’s Fons Vite and 
Gundisalvi’s De Anima should be added. But in spite of these 
slight imperfections this edition will render a very great service 
to all students. 

St. Isidore of Seville exercised an extraordinary influence upon 
medieval thinkers. His Etymologiarum libri XX was one of the 
most popular books of the Middle Ages; the extent of its out- 
standing diffusion may be easily gathered from the fact that there 
are still extant over a thousand manuscripts of it. To com- 
memorate the thirteenth centenary of the Doctor’s death (April 
4th, 636) the Andalusian Province of the Society of Jesus has 
published a volume of essays. It contains sixteen studies by 
well-known writers dealing with various aspects of Isidore’s 
writings and achievements. Professor B. Altaner of Breslau 
opens the series with a critical account of recent works on St. 
Isidore published since 1910. J. Pérez Llamanares inquires 
whether Isidore was a monk or a secular priest. Isidore’s place 
in biblical studies is reviewed by S. M. Zarb, O.P., of the 
Angelicum and F. Ogara, S.J., of the Gregoriana, while Dom 
G. Morin, O.S.B., examines the part played by the Saint in the 
revision of the Mozarabic Psalter. The relation of St. Isidore 
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with the Goths and Swedes and with Visigothic Liturgy is con- 
sidered by J. Zeiller of the Sorbonne and Dom P. Séjourné, 
O.S.B. Z. Garcia Villada, S.J., J. A. de Aldama, S.J., A. 
Vaccari, S.J., present a good survey of Isidore’s writings. Prof. 
A. E. Anspach of Freiburg i.Br. investigates Isidore’s influence 
from the seventh to the ninth centuries. All the essays con- 
tribute worthily to celebrate and preserve the memory of the 
great encyclopedist who nourished the erudition of the Middle 
Ages. 
DaniEL A. CatLus, O.P. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE MEDIEVAL LATIN AND ROMANCE Lyric To A.D. 1300. By F. 
Brittain. (Cambridge University Press; 15s.) 

Mr. Brittain has provided the first satisfying analysis of the 
relation of the Roman lyrics of the 12th and 13th centuries to 
Latin liturgical verse. The first sixty pages treat of the sources 
of sentiment and the development of metre. They are followed 
by two hundred pages of annotated anthology in which the great- 
est of the lyrics of the North French, Provengal, Galician and 
South Italian schools are printed with representatively medieval 
Latin verse, whether devotional or parodies of the devotional. 
The need for such a volume had long been apparent and Mr. 
Brittain has fulfilled it. Throughout, his study is marked by a 
sensitive scholarship, a perception of beauty, a poised judgment. 

It is natural therefore that his conclusions should remain re- 
freshingly tentative. ‘‘There was a tendency for secular Latin 
poetry to be influenced by Romance rather than for the reverse 
process to take place, and liturgical Latin did all that could be 
reasonably be expected of it when it provided the early Romance 
poets with examples of metrical form and polished technique.” 
Through quiet analyses of individual detail we have passed 
far beyond that wide sweep of dogmatic generalization which 
has so often obscured the study of the sources of medieval lyric. 

For the first time St. Thomas’s sequence for the feast of Corpus 
Christi is printed with the love poetry of his brother Rinaldo. 
Mr. Brittain has, in effect, achieved an anthology of four litera- 
tures. Inevitably with so great a scope there are details that 
could be criticised in attribution or in choice of text. The author 
would seem to be unfamiliar with Prof. Meylan’s recent research 
and still confuses Phillipe de Gréve with Philip the Chancellor 
(pp. 18, 58, 167). The lines of Lauda 93 (p. 207) are artificially 
arranged and the metre would have been better preserved if the 
ruling of the Francesconi edition of 1923 had been accepted and 
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REVIEWS 


the verses printed as in the editio princeps of 1490. Again, it is 
to be regretted that no Perdigon or Pseudo Perdigon is included 
among the Provengals. No lyric could have illustrated more 
aptly the resemblance and divergence of Romance and Latin 
devotional approach than 

Verges en bon’ hora, 

Portes lo Salvaire 


Yet such slight criticisms do not affect the unique value of Mr. 
Brittain’s achievement and no recent study has illustrated so 
aptly the diversity within the unity of 13th century culture. 


GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 


Easy Essays. By Peter Maurin. (Sheed & Ward; 3s. 6d.) 


Peter Maurin, Christian and Social Philosopher, has invented 
a new and very telling form of journalism. By it he is enabled 
to get over simple and primary truths, in the most simple of 
language and without trappings of example, and yet in 
such a form that they cling to the mind. This he achieves by 
having only one idea to each line in his printing—so that you 
get the full weight of it before you go on—and by giving his 
prose a rhythm which makes it attractive. Here is a good 
example: 

What we give to the poor 
for Christ’s sake 
is what we carry with us 
when we die. 

Again: 

A common belief 
is what makes the unity 
of a community. 

Reading him you do not so much learn more as realise more. 
He strings out his rhythms over the whole field of Catholic Social 
Ethics—sometimes with American slickness: 

Modern Society 
calls the beggar 
bum and panhandler 
and gives him the bum’s rush. 

This small book, carried in the pocket, would stimulate much 
good thought. 

Ada de Bethune’s forceful woodcuts of Christ the Worker, the 
Black Blessed Martin of Porres, the Driving of Usurers out of the 
Temple, etc., help too. 

FInBAR SynnotTT, O.P. 
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BLACKFRIARS 


IL RaGGuAGLio 1938. (Istit. Prop. Libraria, Milan. Lire 12.) 
In the ninth year of publication, this Annual is at once a 
survey, a sketch and a documentation of the output of Catholics 
in Italy in the realm of Art and Letters during the past year. 
Many important Catholic writers either write in it, or are written 
about, notably the Florentine group who produce the Frontes- 
pizio, Papini, Bargellini, Giuliotti, Giordani, etc., and including 
several priests. It is a synthesis of the effort of the Catholic 
literary and artistic movement in Italy at the present day. There 
is a series of articles on certain world-affairs that a Catholic 
thinker should think about: an historical note on God and Caesar 
is early Christian Rome, a criticism of the fashion of ‘‘race- 
consciousness,’’ analyses of the problems of China and of 
Palestine; and the position of Spain is most fittingly represented 
by the full text of the Joint Pastoral of the Spanish Episcopate 
of last July (and it is good to have at hand this fine document). 
Among other such articles is a valuable one on the ‘‘Catholic 
Action’’ of Saint Charles Borromeo by religious instruction, and 
the new opportunities for the continuation of this spirit in modern 
Italy; and a note on the fresh trend of the Accademia d’ Italia. 
Current Italian Catholic literary work is surveyed in several 
articles, and very interesting is the section (profusely illustrated) 
on modern art, chiefly sacred. Some lovely things—for instance, 
Pp- 59, 60, 67, 102. Some good wood-engraved tail-pieces. A 
Dominican is pleased to note some delicate drawings of Padre 
Pistarino as tail-pieces (pp. 139, 325, 346). Some writers and 
their work are sketched individually, sometimes by a skit, but 
several cartoons are lacking in taste. The last eighty pages are 
an exhaustive documentation: lists of Catholic publishing houses 
(also of music, for which the heading is missing after 1.1r on 
p- 464), and their output (including quite a lot of translation— 
G.K.’s Autobiography for one); lists of Catholic writers, artists 
and musicians of Italy (with addresses). The many publishers’ 
advertisements are useful. The whole gives an impression of a 
lot of work, recounted in a light vein and with a Christian 
humility, and is indicative of the reflorescence in modern Italy 
of Catholic Art and Letters, which is only too little known beyond 
the Alps. SEBASTIAN BuLLOouGH, O.P. 


NOTICES 
THE CHURCH AND Reunion. By Fr. Vincent McNabb, O.P. 
(Burns, Oates; 6s.) 
Fr. Vincent McNabb has gathered together articles written by 
him in various periodicals between 1902 and 1936, on questions 
concerning reunion. The result is a little book which is well worth 
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NOTICES 


reading. As regards the Roman primacy (that stumbling block !) 
he maintains the classic positions, and incidentally finds allies 
for the defence in men such as Bishop Westcott and Professor 
C. H. Turner. Withal, when speaking of Archbishop Davidson 
or the Free Churches there is in his words a tone which is all 
sympathy, friendliness, respect: would that such a tone might 
be found more often. Many points of secondary importance are 
touched upon, e.g., the excommunication of Queen Elizabeth: 
for this and similar points, Fr. V. McNabb’s quiet and kindly 
apologetic should smooth away many a _ misunderstanding 
Beati pacifici! Blessed are the peacemakers! 
M.-J. C. 


Our BLESSED LaDy. By C. C. Martindale, S.J. (Sheed & 
Ward; 7s. 6d.) 

Something of Ignatius, the soldier, and shall we add, some- 
thing of Xavier the sailor authenticate the writer of this book 
as a true son of the first and own-brother of the Second. 

C. C. M.(artindale) here shows himself almost as international 
as his ‘‘Blessed Lady.’’ His opening sermon tells us incidentally 
that his battling for Jesus has sent him four times to Ceylon and 
two to Singapore. The rest of the Orbis Terrarum has been 
visited in equal proportions. 

Something too of the modern fascination of the ‘‘movie’’ and 
the ‘‘talkie’’ is in the book; which will therefore add to the in- 
fluence C. C. M.’s untiring pen now wields wherever English is 
spoken or understood. 

V. McN. 


THE PRAYERS OF THE MissaL, II, Offertory Prayers and Post 
Communions. By C. C. Martindale, S.J. (Sheed & Ward; 
2s. 6d.) 

While the masters in Israel continue to haggle over minor 
points of theory, Fr. Martindale shows the way to live the liturgy. 
His purpose in this book is indicated in the introduction: to 
provide food for meditation, not a “‘straight’’ commentary. He 
succeeds in no small degree; the reader is inveigled into thinking 
about the points raised, for the many cross-references for which 
the author apologizes, are, in reality, so many devices (inten- 
tional or otherwise) to bring this about. Though the prayers are 
grouped in liturgical seasons no strain is imposed to extract a 
season spirit where this is absent. Their meaning is explained 
without distortion and we are persuaded to ponder it. It is good 
to know that there are more volumes to come. ‘ 

. A. M. 
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BLACKFRIARS 


La Vie PECHERESSE. By H. D. Noble, O.P. (Paris: Lethielleux; 
24 fr.) 

In this, the fifth of a projected series of ten studies dealing 
with the moral teaching of St. Thomas, Pére Noble considers the 
nature, causes and consequences of sin. Inasmuch as it follows 
closely the order of the treatise of the Summa De Vitis et 
Peccatis (la Ilae Qq. 71-89), the present volume will serve as a 
convenient commentary upon and expansion of the text of St. 
Thomas. As such it will be especially useful to the student of 
theology, whom it will help to arrive at a synthetic view of St. 
Thomas’s detailed analysis of this complicated subject. The 
book however should have a wider appeal than merely to the 
seminarist and to the formal theologian. Its language is simple 
and non-technical and hence suited to the needs of the general 
reader. The last-named need not be repelled by the title, but 
on the other hand he will be disappointed if he expects to find 
in these pages a picturesque description of the various ways in 
which we may transgress the moral law. Pére Noble, faithful 
to his purpose of presenting the doctrine of St. Thomas, avoids 
all that is exaggerated and sensational, and gives us a sober 
and clear account of what we may know for certain of that most 
mysterious yet common, essentially human yet always less than 
human act, which we call sin. 

A. L’E. 


EuROPEAN CIVILIZATION: Its Origin and Development. Vol. VI. 
(Oxford University Press; 25s.) 

With the present volume The History of European Civilization 
comes to an end almost pathetically. It is said to be intended to 
cover the years between 1640 and 1914 and includes not only a 
detailed article on Paraguay but a notably patriotic survey of the 
history of medieval Ireland. Though the standard of factual 
accuracy is not high the approach seems singularly orthodox, 
and the list of contributors includes the names of five priests 
carefully but inadequately disguised. Yet there are aspects of 
the volume which would interest any reader. Whole pages in 
the ingenuous contribution of Father Timothy Corcoran are re- 
peated verbatim from an earlier article by Mr. Williams (cf. 
PP. 957 seq, pp. 789 seq). The names of the authors are different, 
but not only their phrases but even their facts are the same; both 
believe that Queen Katharine Howard was a daughter of the 
Duke of Norfolk. Yet it would be unjust to judge the whole 
volume from such slightly naive technique and its contains two 
contributions of some merit. 

G. M. 
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NOTICES 


CopE DE MorRaLE INTERNATIONALE. (Union Internationale 
d’Etudes Sociales.) (Editions Spes; 12 frs.) 


The English translation of this work has already been noticed 
in BLACKFRIARS, and its importance and utility underlined. 
Political events may tempt us to feel that it is futile to hope for 
the reign of law; but we are bound to go on hoping, and it is 
plainly our urgent duty to be clear ourselves as to what line of 
conduct, in every problem, the principles of Christianity dictate. 
The difficulty of making a right judgment on any given situation 
needs no stressing; and the difficulty is due, as a rule, mainly to 
the impossibility of acquiring a full and accurate knowledge of 
the facts involved, present and past; but it may be due also to 
a lack of full and accurate grasp of principle, and it is here that 
this book is so valuable. It is not exhaustive; on individual 
points it might be possible to criticize its treatment; but it does 
give, strongly and clearly, the main lines of Christian doctrine 
in such a way as to emphasize the breadth, the supra-national 
character, of the Christian citizenship; and a recognition of this 
is after all the first step towards a possibility of right judgement 
in all particular cases. 

G. V. 
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